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elassified properties 


FOR SALE 


WANTED TO RENT 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.A.I.. Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). _ a 
ESSEX/SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 

Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
Son, F.A.I., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 


URNISHED Houses and Flats in and 

around London wanted urgently for 
diplomats.—PURDUE & GREENHILL, 8, Basil 
Street, S.W.3. KEN. 8832. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HUTTON MOUNT, ESSEX. Family 
House on high ground: 5 bed. and 
dressing rooms, large boxroom, 3 recep. 
rooms, sunny kitchen overlooking secluded 
garden about 1 acre. (Tennis lawn), 30 mins. 
L’pl. St., steam and elec. trains. Very con- 
venient shops, schools, etc. £6,500 freehold. 
—ROBERT GBAR, A.A.L.P.A., Station Terrace, 
Shenfield. Tel.: Brentwood 888. 

RELAND. Barterspy & Co., Estate 

Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting, 


ESTATES AND FARMS 


For Sale 


ESIDENTIAL HOLDING of rare merit 

within 3 miles of Exeter and on bus route, 
Charming modern detached house (2 sitts., 
3 beds., kitchen, bathroom, sep. w.c.), 
valuable outbuildings and about 40 acres. 
Main elec. and water, modern drainage. 
Thoroughly recommended at £7,500 (open to 
close offer).—Kor details of this and other 
props. in Devon, Somerset and Cornwall, 
apply to Hussnrys, Chartered Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents, Valuers and Surveyors, 
17, Gandy Street, Exeter, Devon (Tel. 
74002/3). 


Wanted 


WANTED, NEWBURY, BERKS., area. 

Up to 500 acres land with first-class 
house and excellent buildings sultavie ror 
stud farm.—Details please to HARRY BALL 
& Co., S:rveyors, 30, Mill Street, Bedford 
(Tel. 67241). 


“1 TO LET 


Furnished 


ORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedrooms, 

sitting room, kitchen, h. and c. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. ‘Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks, 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—Mk&s. CARNALL, 
Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich. 


TRAVEL 


Announcing Europe’s 
TOP TWENTY 
20 PERFECT HOLIDAYS by 
20 DIFFERENT COMPANIES 
IN ONE BROCHURE 
An expertly chosen selection of Continental tours 
and cruise holidays representing the finest 
available in 1957 from £30 for 15 days. Over 400 
holidays were examined to produce this excellent 
brochure available FREE trom 


YUILLS, LIMITED. Estd, 1890. 
24, Royal Exchange, Threadneedle St., London, 
E.C.3 (opposite Bank of England). 
Tel.: MANsion House 1961. 
No Booking Fees or other charges. 
AJORCA. Villa to let. Faces south and 
sun. Staff available.—Box 434. 


@QWITZERLAND. Quiet and inexpensive holi- * 


days (15 days from 28 gns.) in the beautiful 
Bernese Oberland. Early reservations ensure the 
best accommodation. Remember, it pays to con- 
sult a specialist, and for the Bernese Oberland 
that means OBERNE TRAVEL LTD., Dept. BE, 
471, Dunstable Road, Luton, Bedfordshire. 

O the HOLY LAND by ZIM lines. Regular 

sailings from Marseilles and Naples. Fre- 
quent cargo passenger sailings from U.K. Apply 
now to your Travel Agent or to SHOHAM 
MARITIME SERVICES, LTD., 295, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. LANgham 8484. 

RAVEL if you must, but in something that 

does not crease. GUILLAUME can help 
you with most problems. 


RESTAURANTS 


PRRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT, 50, St. Mar- 

tin’s Lane, W.C.2. TEM. Bar1913. Pizza Napo- 
letana and real Continental cuisine, atmosphere 
and service. Open noon to 3 p.m. Theatre dinners 
from 5.30 p.m. to 11.30 p.m., Closed on Sunday. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
ENGLAND Irs Sa 
wf DMIRAL VERNON INN,”’ Burwash (Tel.230), 

East Sussex; 6 bedrooms. Country holidays; 

honeymoons. Fully licensed; good fare; brochure. 
JRATH. PRATT’S HOTEL, SOUTH PARADE. 
Enjoy a sojourn at this delightful hotel amid 
18th-century environment. Centrally situated. 
3 minutes Mineral Water Baths, Abbey, etc. 
Perfect comfort, South aspect, excellent service 
and cuisine. Lift, Radiators in all rooms. 
Cellar for discriminating tastes. 60 rooms. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
JFRROCKENHURST, NEW FOREST, BALMER 
LAWN HOTEL. A.A. and R.A.C. Fully 
Lic., Lift, Cen. H. Near station, ex. train service, 
Ideal centre for overseas visitors. Tel. 3116. 
CASTLE KEEP, KINGSGATE CASTLE, 
Broadstairs. Thanet 62453, 

Reduced inclusive week-end terms. 
HARMOUTH HOUSE, Charmouth, Dorset. 
Tel. 19. Winter and Spring holidays. Sum- 

mer bookings from Thursdays. Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 


ENTALLS REMOVALS-ANYWHERE 
TO ANYWHERE. Remoyals to any 
part of Britain, or overseas, First-class 
storage in modern depository in Kingston, 
Shipping Department with world-wide ex- 
perience. Free estimates from BENTALLS 
(Removals), Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 
HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for eflicient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel. 
RIVerside 6615). 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. ‘Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 
ICKFORDS. Removers and_ Storers. 
Part lots or single articles. Weekly de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Otlice: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4 CAN, 4444, 
WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices. Kstimates and 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. MUS. 5000 and 143, Lord Street, 


Southport. Southport 56877. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PrRrETTy & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2863), and Chesham (16). 
BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
yArTS & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


DEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIppon, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


NGLISH LAKES. Auctioneers, Valuers, 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Wst. 1841.— 
Procrer & BIRKBECK, Lake Road, Winder- 
mere (Tel. 688), and at Lancaster and London 
SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 
AMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 
Curtis & Watson, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), and the Estate 
Offices, Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7). 
AMPSHIRE and borders. Town and 
Country Properties. Samllholdings and 
Farms.—Consult PARNELL, JORDY AND 
HARVEY, Estate Agents, 25, Wote Street, 
Basingstoke. Tel. 2070/1 (2 lines). 
ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—HE. §. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 18, High Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
ERSEY. I. LE GALLAIS & SON, oldest Est, 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 
KINGSTON, COOMBE HILL AND 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive register of 
all avialable properties gladly forwarded on 
request.—A. G@. KONSOR, STEVENS & CO., 82, 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel. 
KINgston 0022). Sales, Surveys, Valuations. 
ARKET HARBOROUGH AND DIS- 
TRICT. Properties available and re- 
quired. Valuations, Sales.— HOLLOWAY, 
PRICE & Co., (R. G. GREEN, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1.), 
Chartered Surveyors, Market Harborough. 
Tel. 2411). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
For coast-line and 


OUTH DEVON. 
country properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F.A.L., 
80, leet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
county.—W. k. MOORE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIs &CO.,of Haywards Heath, specialists 
in high-class Kesidences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
Torquay AND S. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties. WAYCOTTS, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 23°, for 6 and 5% for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


@ All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


ORNWALL. Unique licensed Hotel in pic- 
turesque fishing cove. All bedrooms face 
sea. A.A. recommended, R.A.C. Perfect sands, 
boating, bathing, surfing, rock climbing. Ideal 
family hotel, unsuitable for elderly and infirm. 
From 30/- daily or £9 9s. 0d. weekly. Sennen 
Cove Hotel, near Penzance. (Sennen 275). 


XCEPTIONAL opportunity for elderly gentle- 

folk. Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset. 
Every home comfort in lovely country house, 
ideal surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
assured. Special consideration for infirm. Own 
furniture if desired. Terms from 7 gns. 


| Oe S. CORNWALL. The Fowey Hotel 
offers really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms, bedding and lounges and quiet will- 
ing service amidst perfect surroundings of sea, 
harbour and countryside. Lift, Write for terms. 
—Fowey 253. 


EWQUAY, HOTEL BRISTOL. Famous for 
comfort, cuisine and service. Open all year. 


TUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY HOUSE 
HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford (seven 
miles N.E. of city), offer special winter terms, 
from £7/7/- weekly in a vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan House in unspoilt countryside. Central 
heating, log fires and superlatively good food. 
Club licence, delightful bar, and friendly infor- 
mal hopitality. Billiards, table tennis, television 
room. Long or short visits. Brochure. Tel.: 
Stanton St, John 203. 


HE LORD CREWE ARMS HOTEL, Blanch- 

land, Northumberland. Situated in the most 
attractive village in the North. The building 
which is constructed in part of the 12th-cen- 
tury Premonstratensian Monastery, retains the 
atmosphere of the Prior’s Guesthouse. Hard 
tennis court; trout fishing. Own farm produce. 
Tel.: Blanchland 203. 


HE PERCY ARMS HOTEL, Otterburn. North- 

umberland. On main road to Scotland 
via the Roman Road and Carter Bar. 300 miles 
north of London. 175 miles south of Edinburgh. 
36 bedrooms. Grouse shooting over pointers and 
driving. Trout fishing in the 75-acre Sweethope 
Lake. Hard tennis court. Own farm produce. 
Tel.: Otterburn 94. 


ORQUAY.—DEAN PRIOR HOTEL. 

passed views over Meadfoot Bay. 3 acres 
beautiful gardens. 4 comfortable lounges, log 
fires. Large well-furn. comfortable bedrooms, all 
with central heating, also in all bathrooms and 
cloakrooms. First class Chef, good service. 
Garage. Television. Incl. winter terms 63 gns. 
weekly. No surcharge.—Tel. 3927. 


SCOTLAND 


ALLOWAY—Warmth and comfort at the 

Murray Arms Hotel, Gatehouse-of-Fleet, 
telephone 207. Shooting, wild fowling, golf. 
Special terms for prolonged stay. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Unsur- 


J UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 

and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAWMP- 

SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Telephone 2478 
3 lines) and four branches. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CONSULTANTS 


YOU ARE BUYING A FARM? 
The Farm and Estate Bureau 
will help you to find it; 

Cope with Ingoing; Valuations; Insurances: 
Survey for Value, Condition and Suitability ; 
Provide, where they are required, 
Advisory, Supervisory and Managerial 
Services. 

Particulars from The Secretary, 

THE FARM AND ESTATE BUREAU, BATH. 
(Tel. 3747). 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Blocks of 

Flats, Factories and Private Houses. 
Fund also considers purchase.—TALLAOK, 
Storr & Co., LTD., 37, Mitre Street, E.C.3. 
Est. 1806. 


OVERSEAS 


For Sale 


YASALAND. Freehold Estate of 1,300 

acres with modern dwellinghouse. Mains 
electricity. Mill house. Grading and bulking 
shed, 10 barns. Office. Dairy, ete. River 
frontage of approx. 1 mile, with internal 
streams. Over 100 head cattle. Good flue- 
cured tobacco area. 8 miles from Zomba on 
a good road.—Further particulars from 
H. J. DOWNS LTD., Auctioneers, Valuers 
and Estate Brokers, P.O. Box 346, Blantyre, 
Nyasaland. 


Estate Agents 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. If you are 
contemplating settling in this land of 
opportunity, consult THE SALISBURY BOARD 
OF EXECUTORS, LTD. (Established 1895), Box 
21, Salisbury. Lists of all types of Farms, Busi- 
nesses. Investment and House available. 
Our Real Estate Department will be pleased 
to help newcomers to the colony. Other ser- 
vices available. Trusts and Estates ad- 
ministered. Loans and Investments arranged. 
Insurance Company and other secretaryships, 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 
QEEORE purchasing a new HUMBER, HILL- 
MAN or SUNBEAM car why not obtain our 
allowance figure and terms, from authorised 
dealers, R. S. MEAD (SALES), LTD., Maiden- © 
head, Berkshire? Tel.: M’head 3431-2. 
DWARDS & CO. (BOURNEMOUTH), LTD., 
Official ROLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY Re- 
tailers for New Forest, Bournemouth and Dorset. 
Est. 1907.—Tel. 1272, OLD CHRISTCHURCH 
ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


ACK OLDING & CO. (MOTORS) LTD., 
“A Company of the Vickers Group.’’ 
Official Rolls-Royce and Bentley Retailers have 
available for Immediate or Early delivery NEW 
And USED Rolls-Royce and Bentley cars. 
Details on application. Part Exchange Arranged. 
AUDLEY HOUSE, North Audley Street, Mayfair, 
W.1. MAYfair 5242 (7 lines). 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


RIVE YOURSELF IN IRELAND. Ford Consul, 
Prefect, Anglia or Hillman Minx supplied.— 
Apply: RELIABILITY CARS, LTD., 42, Kildare 
St., Dublin. Tel. 66242. Grams: Relicars, Dublin. 
ICTOR BRITAIN limousines with uniformed 
chauffeurs are available 24 hours a day 
every day at inclusive economy rates. Early 
bookings advisable.—Victor Britain, Ltd., 12a, 
Berkeley St., London, W.1. GROsvenor 4881. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


I pebenc C.I. Large sunny Guesthouse, within 
easy reach of sea and town. On bus route. 
Golf, tennis 4 mile. Good food, home-grown 
garden produce. Breakfast and evening meal. 
Terms 6-7 gns. p.w. Reopens April.—COM- 
MANDER AND MRS, AINSLIE, ‘‘Beauvoir,"’ 
Samares. Central 1898, 


ERSEY. HOTEL AMBASSADEUR. St. 

Clement’s Bay. The Island’s newest hotel, 
situated on sea front within easy reach of town. 
Private bathrooms, dancing, licensed. Re-open- 
ing Easter 1957. 113-163 gns. A.A.****, Write 
for brochure ‘‘L.’’ Tel. Central 4455. 


EIRE 


RAGMOHER, COROFIN, Co. CLARE. Free 
fishing. River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting, hunting, hacking, golf. 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS. 
FRANCE 
ENTON, HOTEL de VENISE, central, select. 


Beaut. garden, Menton best appointed 
Hotel; 170 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—A. Somazzi. 


PLANT AND DIESEL ENGINES 


ANTED TO PURCHASE.—Diesel Engines. 

Generator Sets, with or without Batteries. 
Own staff for dismantling.—The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Burden, C.B.E., F. C. LARKINSON, LTD., 
Machinery Division, 39, Hitchin Street. 
Biggleswade, Beds. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS.—Day and Evening 
wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS. 
Any design. Patterns, prices sent. Special Ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. ; 
ILK SHIRTING TAFFETA, 33/4 ins. wide, 
7/6 per yard.—mWM. H. BENNETT & SONS, 
LTD., 79, Piccadilly, Manchester, 1. 
TROUSERS, BREECHES, JODHPURS. Made- 
to-Measure, Ladies’, Gents’, Children’s from 
39/11. Send now for patterns, cavalry twill, 
corduroy, whipcords, bedfords, gabs, worsteds, 
and measure form. Also jackets, suits, etc. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—HEBDEN CORD CO., 
LTD., (Dept. C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


KNITWEAR 


ERSONAL HAND-KNIT SERVICE. Garments ‘ 

knitted to customers’ individual require- 
ments: reasonable prices.—Sutherland Knit- 
wear, Dock Buildings, Montrose, Scotland. 


FURS 


LLAMS & HUTCHINS JANUARY FUR 

SALE. Plutocratic or penurious—your 
opportunity to acquire a pedigree fur at a 
provident price. Come quickly to 8, Hanover 
Square, W.1, for the biggest bargains and most 
exciting choice. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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THE HON. JANET HAMILTON 


The Hon. Janet Hamilton is the only daughter of Lord and Lady Hamilton of Dalzell, of Snowdenham House, 
Bramley, Guildford, Surrey 


——— 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK-STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 


Sf 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 

TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON-STREET 
Wacies 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 


Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 


London 


The Editor veminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition 1s complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 3d. 
Canada \}d. Elsewhere abroad 3d. Annual sub- 
scviption vates including postage: Inland, 117s. 6d.; 
Abvoad, 1138s, &d.; Canada, 111s. 6d. 


POUL ODE CC CCC 


A NEW FUTURE FOR COMMONS 


\ ,' YITH the intimation that the Royal 
Commission on Common Land ~ will 
cease to receive written evidence at the 
end of next month, we may expect publication 
this year of a report which is awaited with 
increasing interest. While various experienced 
societies were tendering their evidence to the 
Commission recently, an action in the High 
Court illustrated the kind of conflict which can 
arise from the legal complexities which cloud 
the rights to common land. In 1942 the 
Ministry of Agriculture requisitioned most of 
Bockeridge Common, near Tewkesbury, but 
did not make the usual Order under Defence 
Regulations prohibiting or restricting the exist- 
ing rights, though there was a general belief that 
such an Order had in fact been made. When the 
time came for de-requisitioning, the value of the 
pasture had been considerably enhanced by the 
work done by the Ministry. Under official 
auspices, a meeting of pasture-holders was held 
and 16 persons, whose claims had been accepted, 
entered into an agreement to pay the Ministry 
for grazing on the common. 

Believing themselves now to be the legal 
possessors of exclusive rights to pasturage, the 
members of the syndicate refused grazing per- 
mission to a family long resident in a house 
adjoining the common, but whose claim to 
rights had not been accepted by the Ministry. 
This position led to the syndicate’s seeking an 
injunction against the family, but the Court 
ruled that, because the Ministry had failed to 
make the Order under Defence Kegulations, the 
rights which operated before requisitioning 
still held good, Further, the defendant family, 
having grazed sheep on the common for 80 
years without challenge, had established a 
right by prescription to graze their animals 
there. 

This case affords recent confirmation of the 
need for the enquiry now proceeding, which 
must culminate in a report setting forth the 
changes in law considered necessary to promote 
the benefits of those holding manorial or com- 
mon rights, the enjoyment of the public and, 
where little or no use is made of common land, 
its use for some other desirable purpose. When 
one remembers that there are two million acres 
of common land in England and Wales, it is 
certain that well-considered changes in laws 
largely archaic could result in a valuable addi- 
tion to the area of productive land at a period 
in which new housing is reducing that area 
substantially. As the National Farmers’ Union 
told the Commission, good agricultural land has 
been taken for building when land abutted 
which was equally suitable for building but, 
being common land, could not be acquired 
compulsorily without great legal difficulty. 
While, according to the Union’s estimate, only 


about one per cent. of common land is practi- 
cable for growing crops, improvement of 
pasturage offers greater a sire It has 
been complained by the Country Landowners’ 
Association in their evidence that damage is 
often done to potentially good agricultural land 
on commons by the public use of it for vehicle 
parks, picnic sites and other purposes, and that 
there is a tendency for Service departments to 
use common land without any formal requisi- 
tioning. 

An essential preliminary to the effective- 
ness of any changes in the law is, clearly, a 
suitable, official survey of all common land, to 
establish beyond any doubt the ownership of 
rights, The last operation of this kind occurred 
80 years ago, since when there have been great 
changes, The Royal Institute of Chartered 
Surveyors have expressed this need in pic- 
turesque form by suggesting the compilation of 

‘an up-to-date Domesday Book of common 
land together with a record of the owners of 
manorial rights and of those claiming rights of 
common in any particular piece of land.’’ This 
recommendation will, no doubt, be carefully 
weighed by the Commission. 


BIRD IN A SNOW SQUALL 


IS body drilled a passage 
Through the vagged flakes of snowing, 
He flew faster than the storming ; 
In the gusty swoops of blowing 
He would hardly davé'to loiter 
Lest the vush of dark should find him. 


Skimming level as an arrow, 
He vaced the night behind him, 
To veach a grove of beeches 
Where the branches brush together 
In a warmth of thick protection 
From the hounding of the weather ; 


Yet he flew next morning’ s journey 
On a joyous arch of winging, 

And his buoyant early courage 
Was a fountain jet of singing. 


MArTHA BANNING THOMAS. 


COUNTER-ATTACKING SUBTOPIA 
VN sprawl, mess and ugliness—to which a 
memorable issue of the Aychitectural 
Review (June, 1955) gave the current compre- 
hensive name Subtopia—the inevitable con- 
comitants of modern life? Counter-Attack, the 
Review's latest number, believes not, and is 
devoted to showing how Britain can cut a way 
through the ever-tightening coils of apathy and 
helplessness that are stifling the urge for beauty 
as surely as the cocoons of wire, which sym- 
bolise the process, are destroying the actual 
appearance of the land. The fundamental crime 
of Subtopia is that it blurs all distinctions 
between places by spreading a uniform scum 
over all. Of four starting points suggested for 
remedying, and eventually halting, the appal- 
ling wastefulness of space that this involves, the 
most fundamental proposals made are that all 
agricultural land should be accorded the 
sacrosanctity at present reserved for green 
belts, and that all regional plans be revised with 
reference to visual considerations, in addition 
to the social and technical principles that 
originally controlled them—and are largely 
responsible for the present sprawling mess. It 
is a courageous and constructive manifesto. 


MILK QUALITY 


Lb OUSEWIVES want milk that keeps well, 

is free from disease and has high nutri- 
tional quality, Both keeping quality and 
hygienic quality have been improving in recent 
years. But, as Dr. H. D. Kay reminded the 
Farmers’ Club this week, there has been a fall 
in the average compositional quality of milk 
during the last 20 years, mainly in the solids- 
not-fat, such as the proteins, the lactose, the B 
vitamins, the calcium and other nutrient salts, 
These are more valuable elements than butter- 
fat, which can be made good in other ways, 
The housewife likes to see a good cream line on 
the bottle, but this does not tell the whole story 
of nutritional quality. Many dairy farmers 
probably do not realise that the milk they send 
away is low in these non-fatty solids. At the 
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milk collecting centres the lowest figures are 
usually found in February, March and April. 
In some districts over 40 per cent. of the 
individual suppliers send in milk so poor in 
quality that it would in earlier years have 
aroused suspicions that water had been added 
to it. Dr; Kay described the extra water in the 
milk as “physiological water, being legally 
added by the cow through the udder.”” Farmers 
should give more attention to breeding and 
management to correct this fault, especially in 
the heaviest-yielding herds. Payment on the 
quality of all milk sold is needed and, despite 
the difficulties, the Milk Marketing Board will 
have to tackle the problem. 


REGIONAL DIETS 


Vag ea rationing operated during the 
whole of the period 1944-49, the report 
for those years just published by the National 
ood Survey Committee has significance even 
now. The degree of frugality imposed by 
rationing varied appreciably, and towards the 
end the controlling hand was being lifted pro- 
gressively. Some war-time tastes and habits 
have had an enduring influence, and it is un- 
likely that the 1950’s will show a complete 
change in the interesting trends which this 
report reveals. Here Londoners are seen con- 
suming more fruit and milk than the inhabi- 
tants of other regions, but falling below the 
average consumption of bread, cereals and 
unrationed meat. The northerner’s loyalty to 
fish and chips is strikingly confirmed. While it 
would be merely flippant to foreshadow the 
displacement in these regions of the roast beef 
of old England, the service provided by the 
fish-and-chip shops, apart from the attractive- 
ness of their products, fits very comfortably 
into the established habits of the North. 
Midlanders appear most eager for tomatoes, 
sprouts and cheese, while Scotland in war-time 
partook little of other foods but achieved a 
record consumption of unrationed meat. On 
the whole, the trend was towards a more 
intelligent diet, and the prospects are that this 
progress will continue, with marked benefit to 
the nation’s health. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RACKETS 
alee rackets is one of the great games is 
not to be doubted by anyone who has ever 
played or even watched it. It is the sadder 
that, because courts are few and its implements 
expensive, so noble a game is known to so 
comparatively few people. It is kept alive 
largely at the public schools, and that it is 
still full of life there is shown by the welcome 
given to the Christmas holiday rackets compe- 
tition for public school boys held at Queen’s 
Club, Apart from the singles championship 
cup given in memory of that supreme member 
of a great rackets-playing family, H. K. Foster, 
there is the tournament for the handicap singles 
and also that for boys under sixteen on level 
terms. lor each of these two competitions there 
has been an entry of just under sixty, convinc- 
ing evidence of popularity. 


A QUESTION OF TASTE 


NYONE who should be asked to guess the 
meaning of “Unexplained outbreaks of 
taste’? would probably make a great many bad 
shots before, if ever, he got the right answer. 
He might think the words referred to litera- 
ture or ladies’ clothes, or indeed to almost any- 
thing except water. They are in fact culled 
from the report of the Director of Water 
Examination to the Metropolitan Water Board. 
It seems that for some rather mysterious reason 
the water takes on a particular flavour. Curative 
measures are immediately taken, but the 
New River is apparently rather capricious, 
and before the remedies have had time to take 
effect the water has become free from any 
extraordinary taste. Perhaps the most remark- 
able flavour to be detected was that of 
cucumber. The cause was ultimately found 
to be a certain filter-bed which had escaped its 
normal cleaning. Once it had been cleaned the 
taste disappeared as mysteriously as it had 
come, The whole subject is extremely inter- 
esting, though whether it will please the 
advocates of temperance may be doubted, 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


EETING a horse-dealer I know, I en- 
M quired of him the state of the pony trade. 

Horse-dealers haven’t changed a lot. 
They still wear their hats or caps at a rather 
jaunty angle, favour tight-legged trousers and, 
the less respectable ones at least, that bit of ker- 
chief knotted at the throat. My question made 
the dealer jump to the false conclusion that I 
wanted a pony for the children, and he told 
me that it depended on what sort of stuff 
was wanted. I have no doubt that horses are 
expensive to buy if one knows nothing about 
them, but my interest was more casual. I was 
interested to know if the petrol situation had 
had any effect on the market. Oh yes, I was 
assured, there are enough working ponies about 
to make it possible to have a corner in horse- 
flesh. 

My informant had been down in the 
South Wales hinterland and had bought eighty 
ponies at a sale just when petrol rationing was 
first rumoured. Forty-nine of these were work- 
ing ponies and the rest unbroken animals. The 
price averaged thirty to forty pounds each, 
and there was a good profit in the transaction 
when they were transported to North Wales 
and re-sold. Unexplainably, the bottom dropped 
out of the business a week later. Perhaps the 
whole thing arose from the imagination of a few 
dealers who saw some resemblance to the 
situation during the war, when ponies brought 
high prices. 


* * 
* 


NE sad old horseman I know of is Ben, 

who had the distinction of having been a 
carter at a farm up the road all his life. He 
carried on until two years ago, and I heard that 
he had been ill and had finally gone into retire- 
ment in a home for old men. Early in the 
summer I encountered him sitting by the 
roadside on the outskirts of a little town up the 
river, and remembered how often I had seen 
him in his Sunday clothes, best leggings and 
cap, stumping down, bent-legged, for his 
newspaper. I am sure he is pondering the 
situation these days. His master converted 
the cart into a tractor wagon, but I heard him 
telling someone that he might even put 
the shafts back on it and harness the horse 
again if the petrol tax makes a hole in his milk 
cheque. 


* * 
* 


NE day it is probable that I shall sit down 

to a dish of fungi of some kind and pay for 
a lifelong curiosity about them. I have always 
been tempted to try this or that one that tastes 
like liver and is delicious fried, but most of these 
delicacies are hard to identify unless one has 
field experience. Most of the books on the sub- 
ject are careful to point out that the colour and 
shape of a fungus vary according to its age and 
sometimes its habitat. 

Truffles, I have always felt, shouldn’t be 
hard to identify. They grow round about beech 
trees. One needs a good dog trained in truffle 
hunting or sharp eyes to detect the truffle fly 
which hovers above the truffle. This, I am 
afraid, proved to be the limit of my knowledge 
of truffles. I have never eaten them and I 
have certainly never found them. There are not 
many beech trees in my locality and I don’t 
know of a beech wood within miles; but, after 
all, if one doesn’t geek one can hardly expect to 
find anything so esteemed as a truffle. 

I looked the subject up in Dr. John Rams- 
bottom’s authoritative book Mushrooms and 
Toadstools. He didn’t say that truffles are 
not to be found in North Wales, but he listed 
the truffle counties, those in which professional 
truffle hunters work or worked, as Hampshire, 
Dorset, Wiltshire, Sussex and Kent. The trees 
round or under which truffles are mainly found 
are beech, cedar, hazel, hawthorn and sycamore. 
The first truffles in this country were known in 
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1693. That seems to be that. In the south one 
might find truffles and wrynecks. In the 
north the stoat changes his coat, we have 
grouse, and no truffles because it seems the 
truffle is really something from an altogether 
milder region—the Mediterranean. 
* * 
* 
R. RAMSBOTTOM mentions something 
that has puzzled me for many years. When 
I was a boy I was walking in the company of a 
shepherd across a rough moorland where there 
were numerous patches on which puff balls were 
growing. It amused me to stamp on these ripe 
fungi and watch them burst into fine powder. The 
shepherd saw me doing this and warned me to 
be careful not to do it when his dog was about, 
as it would certainly\blind him. Since that time 
I have often put my foot on over-ripe puff balls 
and watched them break, and have wondered 
about the question of the powder’s harmfulness. 
It is apparently an old belief that the powder 
from a puff ball will cause blindness to man. Puff 
balls were used at one time to smoke bees in the 
skep, and travelling folk always kept dried puff 
balls to staunch bleeding. Incidentally, I was 
once in a harvest field where a child accidentally 
cut his bare foot and the harvesters made a 
hurried search for cobwebs, which were sup- 
posed to stop the bleeding. I can’t remember 
whether they did or not, but I remember being 
told that it was a very old belief. 
* * 
Bn 
UFF balls are about the only thing other 
than the common mushroom I should care 
to try without an expert at hand to help with 
identification. We get several sorts here. Some 
grow in rings on the carefully tended greens of 
the golf course. Most are small, although a year 
or two ago I came upon one of the giants about 
the size of a decent water melon. It was in good 


condition, but for some reason I didn’t manage 
to get it cooked. I believe puff balls should be 
fried, but I haven’t come across anyone who 
has had them. When I have gone looking for 
mushrooms, I have had ample evidence that my 
fellows are as conservative in outlook as I am. 
Puff balls are picked, examined and thrown 
away, or kicked to pieces for having lured the 
mushroomer a hundred yards or so from his 
chosen path. 
* * * 

‘ RITISH COLUMBIA man has trout for 

sale in his ten backyard pools’’ was the 
heading on a news clipping sent to me by a 
Canadian correspondent. I remember reading 
of something even better, a man who actually 
had a trout stream running right through his 
house. He could sit in an armchair and fish. 
Oddly enough, although I have a stream a few 
yards from my front gate, and there are trout 
in it varying from three or four inches to nine or 
ten, I have no great longing to have my fishing 
on my doorstep. I like to travel to get to my 
fishing. I enjoy climbing into the hills, facing 
the wind, putting my head down to the summer 
rain and my collar up to the occasional hail. It 
matters nothing that when I have a bad day 
I could have caught as much in the stream over 
the road. I don’t think I am alone in this out- 
look. Once in a while I am commandeered for a 
shopping expedition to X or Y, involving a 
journey of eight or ten miles. It seems to me 
that the same things could be bought on our 
own doorstep or a mile or two from it, and I sus- 
pect that the people of X or Y come to our 
immediate locality for exactly the things we 
visit theirs to purchase, but I say nothing about 
this in case I find myself fishing in a bucket at 
my own fireside and recording in my diary: 
“Blank day. No rises. Water temperature?” 


1. —ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, DUNWICH, ON THE SUFFOLK COAST, PHOTOGRAPHED IN 1908. 
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DUNWICH IN WINTER 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


The cliff on which the church stood 


has since been eroded, and the church has collapsed into the sea 


INTER months—at any rate, the 

\ \/ seasons of not-summer—are a good time 

for going to the sea, for bringing life into 

dullness, for walks and meditating along empty 
beaches. 


Sometimes in the winter I go to the Dorset 
beaches, I walk along by low tide at Charmouth 


or Lyme Regis, I look for small fossil ammonites 
in the sand or imprints of ammonites on blocks 
of stone too large to be lugged back to the car. 
I stare out to a grey sea and feel like the New 
Englanders in some lines by Robert Frost about 
the way “people along the sand All turn and 
look one way,” and turn their back on the land. 


2.—DUNWICH CHURCH, DRAWN BY E. T. LINGWOOD IN 1890 


An odd thing to do, he implies, though we do it: 

The land may vary more ; 

But wherever the truth may be— 

The water comes ashore, 

And the people look at the sea. 

Lately I have had a chance or two of look- 
ing at the North Sea, which I scarcely know. 
My Dorset sea is a little too ordinary, I find, 
even in winter. I look at it a little with atlas 
eyes. It is not very wide, I am aware; it would 
not take very long, I am aware, to get to France 
across this dark water. But the dark, wintry 
North Sea, where Norfolk curves round at the 
top, where Suffolk curves round below and is 
scoured and comes towards Essex and its sober 
estuaries—that’s another thing. By this curi- 
ously unadmired, unwritten-about North Sea 
I feel all the more like Robert Frost and his 
Americans on the low, glacier-scraped shores of 
Connecticut or Maine. 

I come to Wells-next-the-Sea, to the wide 
shell-crinkly sands beyond Holkham Gap. I 
march up and down the shingle between Cley 
and Salthouse looking for a lump of Norfolk 
amber. I stop and stare. Like Robert Frost’s 
people, I cannot look out far and I cannot look 
out deep. But it does not matter; and with any 
luck in winter I have these long strands to 
myself—or at the most with the company of 
one or two figures who walk away and get 
smaller and smaller, adding, as they diminish, 
its proper dimension to absolute loneliness. 
Better still, for winter marching and meditation 
and perspectives, the edges of the sea near 
Walberswick, and near the unexistence of 
Dunwich, in Suffolk. 

No one, I think, who sees Dunwich—at any 
rate in the right conditions both of Dunwich 
and himself, both of place and receptivity—will 
ever get its lineaments entirely out of his mind. 
The way to Dunwich is remarkable, to begin 
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with, especially in winter. I have gone from 
London on a cold day in February. Along A12 
it is just driving, just white lines, halts, houses, 
traffic. After turning off at Yoxford, the change 
is not just from main road to country. It is a 
change, after Westleton, at any rate, to peculiar 
country. 

Westleton Heath in winter turns brown as 
coffee. This coffee heath gives way to newly 
planted, very dark-green forest. The road 
bends and dips slightly and reaches a farthest 
point, a farthest sharp turn, at what must be 
the nearabouts, it seems clear, or the nearest 
recollection of Dunwich. Alexanders, its leaves 
shining as they do even in mid-winter, grows 
everywhere up the bank. 


But where is the sea? It is invisible—till 


you climb the bank and find yourself on the 
firm grass along the top of the most infirm of 
cliffs. 

Unless you count the grey walls of the pre- 
cincts of the old monastery of Grey Friars and a 
fragment or two of the monastery, the sea has 
now claimed and taken to itself all the buildings 
of Dunwich, a fact which I first encountered in 
the first chapter of one of Rider Haggard’s 
books (was it She?). Certainly, as I came out on 
the cliff, among the broom and the brambles, 
everything was coloured by the thought of a 
town, a port, which had crumbled and tumbled, 
street by street, gable by gable, doorstep by 
doorstep, church by church, into this North 
Sea. Everything visible at Dunwich—non- 
existent Dunwich—was coloured by its old 
existence. 

Yet upon its own account, how fantastic a 
sweep of land and water! A sweep of grey 
water, a sweep of chocolate shingle; a curve 
where the cliffs give out, a curve stretching mile 


after mile, away to Walberswick and South- 
wold. Landward, a huge low extent of marshes 
and commons accented distantly with church 
towers. Seaward, how extraordinary a grey! 
And this whole affair, sea and shingle and land, 
laid across the world, underneath how enorm- 
ous, how important a sky! 

I have hardly seen such emptiness. In 
Robert Frost’s America, looking at the sea, 
watching the water come ashore, I have walked 
up and down a long, everlasting beach of the 
Pacific outside San Francisco, treading on 
the snakes of kelp. I have stared, too, from the 
Connecticut coast past Martha’s Vineyard 


towards England and Europe, surprised at the 
difference of level (almost no difference) between 
Both landscapes 


a continent and an ocean. 


were empty, the Pacific one, the Atlantic one. 
But not so empty as Dunwich. Not, at 
least, empty with such poignancy; because here 
an historic fullness had disappeared. 

My host in Connecticut showed me some 
twisted iron pipes in the sand. A row of houses 
had faced the sea there two years before. The 
sea and the wind had roared and the houses 
had gone—in a night. They were modern 
houses. Here at Dunwich they had gone in the 
course of centuries, between the 13th century 
and the 19th. And my host in Connecticut 
could not show me what I found here for myself, 
on this rim of Suffolk—the brown human bones 
dribbling down the soft cliff into the sea, out of 
the last churchyard of a church which has now 
vanished (though a lump or two of it les on the 
shingle below) with most of the rest of Dunwich. 

There were bones on the shingle, bones 
half way down, bones at gravel level near the 
top. 
4 I stayed on the cliff and on the shingle at 


non-existent Dunwich till it was almost dark; 
and watched a great advancing bank of dark 
blue snow cloud advance towards me over this 
North Sea from the direction of Walberswick 
and Southwold. It turned the sea, which was 
sucking and sucking at the shingle, into an 
extent of polished grey mud. From Walbers- 
wick a red light twinkled on inside this deep 
dark blue. The clouds arrived and snow began 
to fall. It began to fall white on the grey sea, 
on the brown shingle, on the glittering leaves of 
Alexanders, on the dull human bones, on the 
pale brown skulls and skull pans in the broken 
soil of the cliff, and on the last few gravestones 
of All Saints’ graveyard, making, flake by flake, 
a grand slam out of doubled and redoubled 
desolation. 


3.—THE COAST STRETCHING NORTH FROM DUNWICH. “Upon its own account, how fantastic a sweep of land and water!” 


Before it became so dark, before the snow 
began falling, I had peered a good deal into 
non-existence. I had climbed down and walked 
on the pebbles, against which the sad North Sea 
rose and fell, noticing the bones and inspecting 
the tumbled oddments of the church. Farther 
along the cliff, past the last gravestones, where 
the land narrows between the edge and the flint 
wall of the Grey Friars, beyond sycamores, 
ilexes and pines bent with the wind, I had 
traced the line, at any rate, of a single street of 
ancient Dunwich. 

This street or lane (afterwards, from the 
plans of old Dunwich, I made it out to be Mid- 
gate-street) advanced direct to the sea and 
broke off into air. The cottages which once 
flanked it on the landward side had all decayed 
and vanished. On the seaward side it had con- 
tinued, and had changed to Duck-street, bend- 
ing—out to sea—past the monastery of the 
Black Friars, and past St. Peter’s Church. 

This St. Peter’s, the shrine, I suppose, of 
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the fishermen and sailors of Dunwich, was the 
fourth of the mediaeval churches to go. It stood 
just over three hundred yards seaward of All 
Saints’, seaward of the last few tilting, drunken 
gravestones and the bushes of broom by the edge 
of the present cliff. In 1702 the sea had come 
so near that St. Peter’s was stripped and aban- 
doned. Its churchyard was then swallowed up 
in the 1730s, also re-committing its dead to the 
scour and the roll. Since then the sea has 
relentlessly eaten away more than a yard a year, 

| eople older than myself will remember the 
last naked bit of the flint and freestone nave of 
All Saints’, and its tower, which at one time had 


an angel at each corner—Gabriel, Michael 
Raphael and Uriel—their faces, with every 


storm more whipped, more salted by the spray. 

Let me add, though, that if Dunwich of 
to-day derives so much of its power over the 
senses from the Dunwich-that-isn’t-there, the 
real thing, after all, is not bones or tombstones, 
is not associations and recollections: it is posi- 
tion; it is coast and sweep and sky and sea and 
sand and colour, By the time I left Dunwich 
the snow cloud had blown over, and a pale three- 
quarters moon was out over the North Sea, 

I had enjoyed, I think, the most satisfying 
of all satisfying winter seaside excursions. 
Others had been peculiar, by the Pacific, the 
Atlantic, the Severn Sea, the Channel. I recall 
other winter afternoons along the sea-fringe of 
Romney Marsh, while the scoters flapped and 
scrambled back to the safety of the water. I 
recall Cuckmere Haven on a bitter afternoon, 
when the sea wore the palest, coldest, oddest, 
most unnaturally pale, most acid green under 
the paper-white cliffs, and when a bitter wind 
dried the moisture on the eyeballs. 

But for the whole of world, and life, and 
time, try Dunwich; and make it February. 

Illustvations : 1 and 4, Picture Post Library; 
2, Memorials of Old Suffolk, edited by Vincent B. 
Redstone. 


IN SEARCH OF A VANISHED NAVY 


IF is many years ago that I first saw an old 
Victorian woodcut entitled The avmed steam 
yacht Immacolata Concezione for His Holi- 
ness the Pope. The picture showed a small full- 
rigged ship, with single topsails and topmast 
stunsails, and with a 
auxiliary funnel, under full sail. She had a 
broadside of four guns, and flew the crossed keys 
and the triple crown of the Papacy at her main, 
The date was 1859. Several questions immedi- 
ately arose. Why did the Pope have a yacht? 
Why was she armed? What happened to her? 

Finding the answers to these and other 
questions sent me searching the shoal waters of 
maritime history for a forgotten fleet, a van- 
ished navy of the past, which had some curious 
connections with our own land, Vanished navies 
are in thereselves rewarding subjects for ex- 
ploration. The histories of the navies of Naples 
or of Tuscany, the story of the Texan Navy, the 
vicissitudes of the Royal Hawanan Navy of the 
early 19th century, or the exploits of the naval 
forces of Zanzibar are all worth uncovering. 
But a pursuit of the navy of the Papal States in 
the 18th and 19th centuries led into some 
peculiarly satisfying if unfamiliar waters. 

My search for the Pope’s yacht and for the 
Pope’s Navy was a bookish one. It led me into 
the crackling pages of 18th-century tomes, 
into the letters of diplomats and ecclesiastics, into 
19th-century Vrench and [English periodicals, 
and into the matter-of-fact pages of Lloyd's List 
and Lloyd's Register of Shipping. 1 was helped 
bya silver medi ul struck in the 18th century, by 
a Dominican priest, and by the memoirs of a 
British admiral. Even the pages of Punch 
helped in my search. The quest for the Pope's 
Navy was fun. 

The Papal Navy, whose origins have been 
traced back to the 8th century, remained in 
being until the fall of the temporal power of the 
Pope in 1870. Its last and finest flagship, that 
same JImmacolata Concezione of the woodcut, 
remained afloat until 1905. During its final 
century of existence many of its ships were 
specially built in this country. 

In its early days the navy of the 
States was a force of g 


Papal 
yalleys, which saw service 


wisp of smoke from her 


By MICHAEL R. BOUQUET 


in Mediterranean waters against the Turks and 
the Barbary corsairs. By the mid 18th century 
it was a negligible force of a few galleys based 
upon the Papal port of Civitavecchia. By this 
date the galley was becoming obsolete and the 
Barbary corsairs were themselves abandoning 
oars and turning to sails. In 1747 Benedict XIV 
was sufficiently interested in the revival of the 
Papal Navy to attend the launching of a new 
galley at Civitavecchia, and in 1754 the Papal 
authorities acted through the British Consul in 
Rome, to purchase two English 30-gun frigates 


THE IMMACOLATA CONCEZIONE, 
859. 
Pope in 1870. 


BUILT FOR THE 
The Papal navy lasted from the 8th century until the fall of the temporal power of the 


which had just left the shipbuilders’ hands in the 
Thames. Named S. Pietyvo and S. Paolo, these 
frigates arrived at Civitavecchia in 1755, Within 
a month they had routed a number of Algerine 
pinks and xebecs and rescued a convoy of 
Genoese and Dutch merchantmen. In October, 
the S. Paolo, escorting a Dutch convoy from the 
Levant, overhauled and captured an Algerine 
pink of 94 guns and 147 men. The Algerine 
pirates had previously been particularly active 
off the Italian coast, and the protection afforded 
to Christian shipping by the new Papal frigates 
was warmly applauded by merchants and ship- 
owners. 


POPE AT BLACKWALL IN 


From an engraving in the Illustrated London News of August 20, 1859 
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SILVER MEDAL STRUCK TO COMMEM- 
ORATE THE VISIT OF POPE CLEMENT 
XII TO THE PORT OF CIVITAVECCHIA 
IN 1762 


In 1762 two slightly larger frigates, S. Carlo 
and S. Clemente, were built at Civitavecchia to 
replace the S. Pietvo and S. Paolo. A silver 
medal which was struck to commemorate the 
visit of Pope Clement XIII to these two ships in 
1762 shows the Pope surrounded by his retinue, 
blessing one of the frigates, which is moored 
alongside a quay. The frigate is shown as lateen-. 
rigged, and her richly ornamented stern and her 
port broadside are clearly visible. It was one of 
these ships, the S. Clemente, which carried 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, younger 
brother of George III, from Civitavecchia to 
Marseilles in 1774. The Duke was making the 
Grand Tour incognito, and the frigate was placed 
at his disposal for the passage by the Pope. 

By the time of the French Revolutionary 
Wars, the Papal Navy consisted of two 20-gun 
corvettes and a number of smaller craft. These 
were all seized when the French occupied 
Rome; Civitavecchia became one of the ports 
for the embarkation of the Army of Egypt. The 
Papal ships carried part of a French division to 
Egypt, whence none returned. By 1800 the 
Papal Navy was non-existent. 

However, in 1802, Buonaparte presented 
the Pope with two small brigs to form the 
nucleus of a fleet. They were named S. Pretro 
and S. Paolo, and upon the poop of each was 
inscribed in letters of gold Donné par le ler 
consul Bonaparte au Pape Pie VII. The 
S. Pietro was the former British ship H.M.S. 
Speedy, famous as the first command of Thomas 
Lord Cochrane. In this “burlesque of a man-of- 
war’’ as he called her, so small that when he 
wished to shave, he had the cabin skylight 
removed and pushed his head and shoulders 
through the aperture, Cochrane had captured 
50 prizes mounting 122 guns in 12 months. 
The Speedy’s greatest exploit was the cap- 
ture of the Spanish polacca frigate E/ Gamo, 30 
guns. In 1802 the Speedy was overhauled and 
forced to surrender by three French line-of- 
battle ships. She was then presented to the 
Pope by Napoleon. 

After the fall of the Napoleonic Empire, 
there was little need for the Papacy to maintain 
a navy, particularly after the capture of Algiers 
in 1816 removed the worst menace of the 
Barbary pirates. At this time the Papal 
merchant fleet increased, and the Papal flag 
was seen in such ports as Rio, Montevideo, New 
York, Liverpool and Bergen. One unusual 
voyage made by Papal Government ships was 
to Egypt. In the late 1830s when Mehemet Ali, 
the Mohammedan ruler of Egypt, was seeking 
the approval of the Papacy for his invasion of 
Syria and Palestine, he presented the Pope with 
a number of alabaster monoliths, some of which 
can still be seen in the fabric of St. Peter’s- 
A small expedi- 
tion was sent to Egypt in 1840 to bring these 
weighty gifts back to Rome. It consisted of 
three lateen-rigged ships—the tartanes S. Pietyo 
and S. Paolo and the mistico Fedelia. This last- 
named ship ascended the Nile as far as Assuan, 
before all three ships loaded their cargoes of 
alabaster near Rosetta, and returned to Rome. 


The Pope, at this time Gregory XVI, 
seems to have taken a considerable interest in 
his tiny navy, for not only did he visit the three 
ships on their return from Egypt, but in the 
same year, 1841, he launched a vessel bearing 
his own name at Ancona, and the newspaper 
Sémaphore de Marseilles of September 28, 1842, 
carried an account of a short cruise he made out 
of Civitavecchia in his 12-gun brig S. Pietyoe S. 
Paolo. She must have been the same brig which 
a young officer of H.M.S. Indus noticed at 
Naples a year later—not with a favourable eye. 
“The whole outward appearance of this vessel 
of war evidently showed His Holiness was not 
possessed of a creditable set of Naval Officers.”’ 

But one officer, at least, was a man of drive 
and initiative. Alessandro Cialdi, born at 
Civitavecchia in 1807, had become a master of 
deep-water ships and had sailed to America 
many times before entering the Papal Navy. 
He had commanded the Egyptian expedition in 
1840-1 in the little Fedelta@. On his way to Egypt 
the expedition had called at Malta, where they 
had been entertained by British naval and 
military commanders. 


Henceforth Cialdi was to have many 
links with this country. In 1842, the Papal 
Government sought to improve the navi- 


gation of the Tiber, whose sandbanks and 
tortuous course caused considerable delays to 
shipping. They sent Cialdi to England to 


purchase steam tugs for use in the river, some 
of the first to be introduced into Italy. Cialdi 
visited shipbuilding and engineering works at 
London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow and 


FAR AS ASSUAN IN 1841. 
for the Pope. 
AT BLACKWALL IN 1842. 


the French rivers and canals. 


Edinburgh, before he finally ordered three 
paddle-wheel tugs from a shipyard at Blackwall. 
They were iron vessels of 62 tons with 30 h.p. 
engines. Their names were Archimede, Papin 
and Blasco de Gavay. They made a remarkable 
journey from the Thames to the Tiber, details 
of which can be found in a French periodical, 


UNIFORMS OF THE POPE’S NAVY, 
ABOUT 1860-1870. Officer and sailor 


Annales Maritimes, for 1843. The three little 
ships travelled from the Channel to the Mediter- 
ranean by way of the French rivers and canals, 
and on their arrival at Rome they were visited 
by the Pope himself. They were the first ships 
ever to make such a journey by way of the 
inland waterways of France. 

Cialdi was to purchase several more ships 
from British builders. Most of them were small 
steamers, but the pride of them all was the full- 
rigged ship Immacolata Concezione, which was 
launched by the Thames Ironworks at Black- 
wall, in May, 1859. She was an iron ship of 627 
tons with 160 h.p. engines driving a screw 
propeller. She caused considerable comment at 
the time. The Jllustvated London News printed 
one of its beautiful and accurate engravings of 
ships, showing her under full sail. The Tablet 
described a visit by Cardinal Wiseman to “the 
beautiful steam yacht”’ as she lay at Blackwall. 
She carried a crew of 46, dressed in uniforms of a 
faintly British pattern. One of her outstanding 
features was a deck cabin, ‘‘a model of taste and 
elegance,’’ for the use of the Pope should he wish 
to sail in her. She was armed with eight 18- 
pounder brass guns and it was pointed out that 
she was intended ‘“‘not primarily for pleasure 
but for the protection of the fishing trade of the 
Papal States.” 

Cialdi took delivery of the Immacolata 
Concezione in August, 1859. She did her trials 
and made a speed of 124 knots. On August 15 
the Ship News in The Times carried the note 
that on the previous day there had passed Deal 
“Immaculate Concepconi, for the westward.”’ 


With two other ships the Fedelta collected a cargo of alabaster 
(Right) ONE OF THREE TUGS BUILT FOR THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT 
The tugs crossed from the Channel to the Mediterranean along 
Reproduced by courtesy of the British Museum 


Punch could not resist an acidulated question. 
“We wonder what does the Pope want a cor- 
vette for? Perhaps as a man-of-war to convoy 
the Bark of Peter.” 

The Immacolata Concezione continued as 
flagship of the little Papal Navy right up to the 
end of the Temporal Power in 1870. After the 
cession of the Papal States to the Italian 
Government, she was expressly excepted from 
the general transfer of Papal ships to the 
Italian Navy. She remained at Civitavecchia for 
several years until she was presented by Pius IX 
to a French training school run by Dominican 
monks at Arcachon. One of her small saluting 
mortars remained up to 1939 at least in the 
grounds of L’Ecole St. Elme at Arcachon. The 
school sold her in 1883 and she became a mer- 
chant ship under British registry. In 1905, under 
the name of Loive and registered at Algiers, she 
was gutted by fire in the Mediterranean and, 
finally, ran ashore near Ajaccio, becoming a 
total loss. 

So much for the end of the “beautiful 
steam yacht,” the little full-rigger of the wood- 
cut. She was the last survivor of a fleet that 
has now vanished. It was one of the oldest 
of the European fleets, and one that in its 
last century of existence had many links with 
our own country. Its last Commander, Captain 
Cialdi, seems to have been a seaman of ability 
and something of a scientist; he did some 
research on wave motion. He died in 1882, by 
which time the Papal fleet was only a memory, 
and his pride, the Immacolata Concezione, no 
longer flew the Papal flag. 
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CLIMBERS FOR THE GREENHOUSE 


By A. G. L. HELLYER 


NE of the loveliest winter-flowering plants that I know is a 
() slightly tender jasmine with snowy sprays of fragrant flowers. 

It is a climber like the common summer-flowering jasmine, 
but it needs the protection of a greenhouse or conservatory. Jas- 
minum polyanthum was a favourite plant of the late Lord Aberconway, 
who used to bring some stems of it almost every year to the Royal 
Horticultural Society when he was making his presidential report. 
That small exhibit under the dais became quite a feature of the 
occasion, and must have encouraged many gardeners to try this 
easily grown but little-known climber. It may serve, also, as a 
reminder of the many other good but neglected climbing plants that 
may be grown permanently planted out in greenhouse or conservatory, 
with little more than frost protection in winter. 

Quite often the presidential exhibit of jasmine had, as a com- 
panion, another remarkable climbing plant, Pentapterygium serpens. 
This is a slender shrub rather than a climber, but its drooping stems 
need some support, or may, with advantage, be trained beneath the 
rafters in quite a small greenhouse. Its beauty, too, is of quite a 
different order—a beauty of unusual shape and colour, for the hang- 
ing flowers are square-sided, which gives them an oddly solid appear- 
ance, enhanced by their curiously regular markings of upside-down, 
red Vs on a pink ground. One would hardly expect to find another 
plant with just these features, but they are in fact, repeated, I think 
with even greater effect, in Agapetes macrantha, which grows so 
well in the warm house at Wisley. Neither the agapetes nor the penta- 
pterygium has the general utility of the jasmine, partly because 
they need far more heat and also because they are more difficult to 
grow. * 

In my own mind I always link these plants with that equally 
unorthodox plant Abutilon megapotamicum, which is both easy and 
nearly hardy. Here again are hanging flowers of unusual but 
attractive shape and colour, and a plant of slender habit needing to 
be tied to some firm support. The dark red and yellow flowers come 
in early summer, not, perhaps, the best time for a greenhouse climber, 
and certainly not so welcome as the February flowering of the 
pentapterygium and agapetes, but a greenhouse specimen of this 
Brazilian abutilon may well serve as a parent for outdoor plants 
which in many places will survive for several years in a sunny, 
sheltered place until they are eventually destroyed by a winter of 
exceptional severity. 

Another of my favourites, a plant of such oddity that I find 
gardeners hold the most diverse views of it, is the tibouchina. This is 
really a slightly tender shrub of gaunt habit much improved by being 


TIBOUCHINA SEMIDECANDRA, 
A BRAZILIAN SHRUB WITH DOWNY 
LEAVES AND VIOLET FLOWERS. It can 
be trained as a climber in the greenhouse. 
(Left) A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF THE 
DUTCHMAN’S PIPE, ARISTOLOCHIA 
ELEGANS, A GRACEFUL CLIMBER WITH 
REMARKABLE MAROON AND WHITE 
FLOWERS 


tied to wires strained beneath the greenhouse 
rafters or against the back wall of a lean-to. 
There it can display to the full its handsome, 
downy leaves and violet-purple flowers with 
their prominent spidery anthers. Tibouchina 
semidecandva is its full name; it is another 
Brazilian plant, not in the least fussy in its 
requirements and well able to look after itself 
in a mixed collection of plants, provided it has 
a minimum winter temperature of about 45 
degrees. 

Few plants have created greater comment 
at a R.H.S. show in recent years than the 
magnificent hybrid passion flower raised at the 
John Innes Horticultural Institution from a 
cross between Passiflora quadvangularis and 
P.vacemosa. The flowers remind me of a tropical 
jelly fish, and they have a similar slightly 
repellent beauty. They are at least 4 inches 
across, the petals drawn out into filaments curi- 
ously banded in purple, rose-pink and white. 
I do not know whether this fine plant has ever 
been distributed by the John Innes authorities, 
but P. quadvangularis, from which it has 
obtained most of its floral quality, is certainly 
available from a few nurseries. 

Some of the loveliest and most unusual 
climbing plants I know grow in the famous 
corridors at Bayfordbury in Hertfordshire, home 
of the John Innes Horticultural Institution. 
One which never fails to fascinate is Rhodochiton 
volubile, with little maroon, pink-hatted flowers, 
strung along the slender stems like tiny puppets. 
I cannot imagine why it is so rare, for there 
seems to be no difficulty about its cultivation. 
It is in the warmest of these corridors, too, that 
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THE PINK AND MAROON FLOWERS OF RHODOCHITON VOLUBILE, WHICH LOOK LIKE LITTLE PUPPETS ON A STRING. 
(Right) THE EXTRAORDINARY BLOOMS OF THE JOHN INNES PASSION FLOWER, WHICH ARE VIOLET, WHITE AND PINK 


Aristolochia elegans thrives, a Dutchman’s Pipe 
of the most arresting character. The flowers, 
tubular shaped like a meerschaum pipe at first, 
suddenly flare open to a trumpet-shaped mouth 
of a somewhat forbidding maroon, netted with 
white. 

The Cape leadwort, Plumbago capensis, 
needs no recommendation, for its clusters of 
pale blue, phlox-like flowers are familiar enough, 
and the same is true of the Magenta bougain- 
villea. But it is perhaps worth remembering 
that there are other, less violently effective, 
varieties of bougainvillea, notably the lovely 
Orange King, which is soft orange, astonishingly 
unlike anything else in the family. 

For some reason the cestrums are seldom 
seen outside botanical collections, yet they are 
attractive twining plants, modest rather than 


showy in flower, except for C. newellii1, which has 
scarlet flowers, tubular and clustered like all of 
its kind, but larger and brighter than in most 
of the family. All approach the border line of 
hardiness and need no more than frost protection, 

Pelargoniums have for sc long been thought 
of primarily as bedding-out plants that it comes 
as quite a surprise to see them planted per- 
manently as climbers in a greenhouse. For this 
purpose the ivy-leaved varieties naturally excel 
because of their lax habit, but with a little 
encouragement and training the zonal-leaved 
varieties can also be induced to cover a wall 
most efficiently, and one of the most striking 
greenhouse displays I have seen was produced 
in just this way. 

Stveptosolon jamesonii is another plant 
more commonly seen as a pot specimen than 


planted in a border of good soil and encouraged 
to grow to its fullest proportions. But that is 
undoubtedly the way to see it at its best, for 
then it will soon cover a considerable area and 
smother itself with brilliant orange flowers for 
several months in late spring and summer. This 
is yet another plant that has no fads and will 
thrive in a winter temperature of 45 degrees or 
thereabouts. 

As a final recommendation I suggest 
Cassia covymbosa, a plant of exceptional cheer- 
fulness which never fails to cover itself with 
bright yellow flowers in early summer. It is a 
shrub rather than a climber, but with a little 
training and thinning can easily be made to 
serve as a climber. It isso nearly hardy that 
it can actually be seen growing outdoors in a 
few of the mildest parts of the country. 


) AGA PETES MACRANTHA, 
REMARKABLE FOR THE FORM AND COLOUR OF ITS FLOWERS, WHICH LOOK ALMOST AS IF CARVED FROM STONE 
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THE FASCINATION OF BEADWORK 


ROM early times beadwork has been used 

in some decorative form or other. For 

instance, it was an old handicraft practised, 
together with wax-flower modelling and paper 
filigree work, by nuns. Bead flowers in the 
shape of sprays and wreathes were made to 
embellish ecclesiastical figures and holy relics in 
churches. Beads were also incorporated in paper 
filigree work, which was invented as a substitute 
for the rich metal filigree work that poor 
churches and religious houses could not afford. 

The first mention of beadwork baskets is in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. Great ingenuity 
was shown in their making. They were oblong in 
shape, with shallow splayed sides shaped out of 
iron wire bound with strips of linen to carry the 
beadwork. The bottom of the basket was 
formed of a solid panel of beadwork. It is not 
known to what use these baskets were put, but 
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2.—VASE AND PEDESTAL OF CARVED 
WOOD WITH BEADWORK AND OTHER 
DECORATION 


they were the forerunners of the similiarly 
shaped basket containers made of variegated 
beads as a parlour hobby by the lady of the 
house in Victorian times. These were placed on 
her hall table to receive visiting-cards. 

In the 17th century beadwork baskets were 
still made, and so were ornamental boxes and 
cabinets worked all over in beads. The subjects 
for bead design were naturalistic, Biblical, or 
mythological in character, like those found in 
stumpwork. But Caroline beads are larger than 
those used in the Victorian period, though the 
general effect, like fine mosaic work, is the same. 
In Fig. 1 is shown a mirror with figures, birds, 
animals, flowers, fruit and trees in elaborate 
beadwork. In Fig. 2 can be seen an ornate 
example of a vase and pedestal of carved wood 
with beadwork and other decoration. Both 
objects are at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. Many beadwork boxes and 
bead-framed mirrors bear Commonwealth dates. 


By BEA HOWE 


1.—17th-CENTURY MIRROR WITH A BEADWOGRK-DECORATED FRAME 


The heyday for beadwork of all kinds was 
in the reign of Queen Victoria, when it became a 
fashionable ornamental craft for ladies. The 
peak years for fine production date from 1845 
to 1855. Berlin woolwork was then the rage, 
and beadwork was allied to it. Bead and canvas 
proved to be a tough combination, immune to 
the ravages of time and moths. Objects like 
beadwork cushions and fender-stools, executed 
in fine bead mosaic, were so tedious to prepare 


3.—VICTORIAN BEADWORK TEA-COSY, DATED 1860 


and laborious to work that they were treated 
with infinite respect. Victorian beadwork was 
based on the identical patterns used for Berlin- 
work. 

Both wools and beads came in an unend- 
ing stream from Germany, which kept a tight 
monopoly of both industries. Berlin wools in 
acid greens, violent pinks, dull maroons and 
gamboge shades are familiar to most of us 
to-day, but not the beads worked with them. 
They comprise a rather ugly 
glass bead known as Bohemian 
and were supplied in roughly- 
cut cylindrical sections one- 
quarter to three-eighths of an 
inch long. To achieve an all-over 
glittering effect, one bead to 
every wool stitch was worked on 
the canvas. 

These beads were used to 
make table-mats, urn-covers, bed 
pulleys, hanging baskets and 
lambrequins. In the Victorian 
home the sole purpose of the 
lambrequin was to take away 
that much despised naked look, 
abhorrent to all. Lambrequins 
hung from everything that could 
support them and were made of 
velvet, plush, damask, felt, beads 
and woolwork. From 1870 to 
1890 they were a decorative 
necessity in a lady’s house. In 
fact, there were few household 
objects at this time that were not 
subjected to coverings of fine 
bead mosaic. A beadwork tea- 
cosy, like that shown in Fig. 3, 
could be particularly handsome. 
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This example, dated 1860, is still in an excellent 
state of preservation. The ivy-leaf pattern in 
transparent and opaque silver, black, grey and 
white beads on a rich tomato wool background 
is extremely effective. 

In the field of high fashion, past and 
present, beadwork has played an important 
part. As early as 1577 Holinshed mentions in 
his Chronicles “ A cloake of broched satin beded 
from the shoulder to waist.’’ By the middle of 
the 19th century beadwork was as much in 
vogue for ladies’ wear as it was in the home. 
Indeed, dress embellishments were carried out 
almost to the point of excess, and a favourite 
gift of the day for a young lady was “a volume 
of elegant patterns for lace, bead and other 
work,’’ Bead handbags in the shape of reticules 
were an essential dress accessory to carry 
“handkerchief, fan, card-money and essence 
bottle.” So were long, slim miser purses, 
knitted usually in blue and dull crimson silks 
with steel-cut beads superimposed. The infinite 
variety of Victorian bead bags can be seen in 
Fig. 4. In 1829, The World of Fashion, a ladies’ 
journal, lists among the requisites for a young 
lady on eve of marriage: “A white purse, 
embroidered with pearls and polished steel; this 
should contain some valuable pieces of gold coin 
... In full dress many ladies carry an ‘aumon- 
iere’ (a kind of net purse) which species of reti- 
cule looks well with velvet or satin.” 

The Victorian male was not forgotten, and 
his wife, fiancée and mother spent many hours 
lavishly embroidering tobacco-pouches, cigar- 
cases, slippers and even the border of a velvet 
smoking cap with fine beadwork. By the mid- 
dle of the century the miser purse again became 
“a nice present for a gentleman.’’ Such purses 
were crocheted or knitted, the beads being joined 
in as the work proceeded. They had a slit in the 
middle, into which coins were dropped, and 
rings of gilt or steel were moved along the purse 
to hold the coins in place. Materials listed for 
the making of miser purses—which, inci- 
dentally, were carried during the Restoration 
period and so are not wholly Victorian in date— 
were, according to The Young Ladies’ Journal 
(1877), “six skeins of purse silk, a hank of steel 
beads, crochet hook, and for garniture, steel 
slides or rings, tassel and fringe.”’ 

The beadwork pin-cushion, that monu- 
mental affair which took up its handsome 
station in the middle of a lady’s dressing-table 
has now become quite a museum piece. In 
Figs. 5 and 6 “re shown some rich and highly 
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4.—A COLLECTION OF VICTORIAN BAGS DECORATED WITH BEADWORK 


decorative examples of period pin-cushions, 
hair-tidies and scissor-holders. It seemed as if 
women were impelled to put a beadwork design 
on to everything that they owned, to impart 
what was called then “a touch of refinement.’ 

Though the mosaic technique of beadwork 
appears suitable enough when applied to the 
making of elaborate pictures and_ heraldic 
decorations protected by glass, it tends to 
become incongruous when used for covering 
such household objects as towel-racks, wine- 
casters, napkin-rings and the surface of a dumb- 


waiter, that favoured adjunct of the Victorian 
mahogany sideboard, but Victorian beadwork 
in the medium of cushions, pelmets and fender- 
stools featuring floral designs of those gaudy old- 
fashioned flowers, like dahlias, fuchsias, swags of 
double roses and lilies, are highly prized to-day. 
Good examples of such connoisseur pieces can 
be seen at Bethnal Green Museum, where much 
Victorian beadwork at its best is always on view. 

Illustrations: 1 and 2, Victoria and Albert 
Museum; 4, 5 and 6, Harris Museum and Art 
Gallery, Preston. 


5.—VICTORIAN SET COMPRISING A PIN-CUSHION AND THREE HAIR-TIDIES, IN GREEN VELVET ORNAMENTED WITH 
PEARL BEADS AND WHITE GLASS BEADS, AND A GIRDLE OF WHITE AND GREEN GLASS BEADS. (Right) 6.—BEADWORK- 
DECORATED PIN-CUSHION, TIDIES IN THE FORM OF BOOTS, SCISSOR-HOLDERS AND A NEEDLE-HOLDER 
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CAN SALMON DISTINGUISH BAITS? 


ISCUSSION among anglers in recent 
months has shown the concern felt by 
many salmon fishermen regarding the 

tendency—undoubtedly an increasing one 
to fish spinning lures or natural baits in prefer- 
ence to the fly. From such discussion the 
interesting question emerges: Does the con- 
tinual practice of any one method convert 
salmon into non-takers of the other baits or of 
anything? This seems to me an exceedingly 
difficult question to answer, and before I attempt 
to arrive at any conclusions, at least two factors 
will need to be given serious consideration. 
First, it would appear quite unreasonable 
to place all salmon in the same ‘category, since 
many factors affect their behaviour under 
j Broadly 


many differing sets of conditions. 
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FLY-FISHING FOR SALMON IN A 


WYE 


By COOMBE RICHARDS 


grows to maturity, while the latter returns home 
to fresh water only for the purposes of pro- 
creation and is said not to feed there, in the 
accepted sense of the word; nevertheless, the 
two are of the same genus. What is known of 
the effect of minnow, bait or fly fishing upon 
trout? Can anything really certain be said on 
the subject? Are trout susceptible to “‘educa- 
tion’ in this respect—to the acceptance of one 
lure rather than another, or of none at all? The 
number of pricked and lost fish, either salmon 
or trout, is ignored for the purposes of this 
article. 

Let us consider for a moment the famous 
chalk-stream waters where dry fly only is the 
order of the day. Are we to believe that, were 
they allowed, the wet fly, the minnow (live or 


POOL. 


salmon of habitually presenting one sort of bait in preference to others 


speaking, however, they can be subdivided into 


dead), or other baits would not take fish 


The author discusses the possible effect on 


moving from pool to pool or holt to holt with 
stops mainly of short duration, are in my estima- 
tion especially creatures of mood (and so remain 
until either from inclination or lack of water 
they settle for any length of time in one place) 
and, providing a receptive mood is upon them, 
will accept anything they fancy at any parti- 
cular moment and are not put off any one lure 
at the expense of another. Depending upon a 
variety of things—light, temperature, water 
height, atmospheric pressure, nature of the lie 
and so on—they may as well accept the spinning 
minnow as the bait or fly; and whether the 
fisherman sticks to one or frequently rings the 
changes, he probably stands an equal chance. 
By the time that fish has reached its next 
stopping-place a few miles farther on it will 
probably have forgotten all about 
what it has been shown previously 
and will respond as the mood of 
the moment prompts it. 

Now let us turn to the holding 
pools proper, where salmon con- 
gregate and may remain for weeks 
at a time. Here, I believe, there 
is a different state of affairs. For a 
brief while after their arrival they 
will perhaps be as carefree in their 
choice of lures as when travelling 
up, but once they have settled in 
and are well rested I incline 
strongly to the belief that their 
outlook does undergo a change. 
Of all lures offered them the fly is 
doubtless the least disturbing and 
may well prove the most killing 
over any period, until real stale- 
ness has developed. This is not to 
say, however, that fish are put off 
the minnow or bait by the con- 
stant sight of the fly; I cannot 
believe that fly does put them off. 
On the other hand, were they 
habitually to be bombarded with 
minnows, prawns, etc., they might 
well—until fresh water stirs in 
them the urge to move on again— 
become so tired or frightened 
(especially by the prawn) of being 
thus disturbed that they would take 
nothing at all. In that respect I 
believe that minnow and bait fish- 
ing, under such conditions, does 
reflect adversely upon fly fishing. 
None the less, there comes very 
often the time when the fly, too, is 
utterly ignored and to interest a 
salmon in anything is an impossi- 
bility. Such a state of affairs 
can, of course, be attributed not 
necessarily to any particular 
method of fishing, but also to low 
water, lack of oxygen and general ‘“‘staleness”’ 


two classes: first, the travelling fish which are because the stock for generations has been in the fish themselves. PNvayah Guavicsy) Aj 1h 
constantly on the move, making their way offered only the dry fly and feeds solely on the am inclined to think, a factor sometimes 
steadily towards the upper reaches, with short surface? Surely any such supposition cannot overlooked. 


pauses here and there in the lower and middle 
reaches where they afford considerable sport on 
passage; second, the settled fish in holding pools 
(generally farther upstream), where they pro- 
vide a ‘“‘stock’’ and remain for some time. The 
effect of various baits on these two classes is 
probably quite different. Second, it must be 
conceded that salmon (like many other wild 
creatures) are individuals, and seldom or never 
do any two of them possess identical charac- 
teristics. There are, of course, basic charac- 
teristics inherent in the species, but no two fish 
are precisely alike or can be expected to react 
in a certain way under any given set of circum- 
stances. The practical angler will, I believe, 
agree witii this; the man of experience knows 
that salmon are quite unpredictable in their 
behaviour and that it is foolish to ascribe to 
them any hard and fast set of rules or conduct. 

There seems still another side to the 
matter that might properly be considered—a 
comparison between non-migratory trout and 
salmon. Admittedly, the former is a full-time 
resident of the river wherein it has its being and 


for a moment be entertained. Autopsy of the 
stomach contents of trout actually caught by 
angling (the majority on fly) on a well-known 
fishery, where both fly and bait fishing are per- 
mitted and are constantly carried out, showed a 
wide variety of foods. Of the 13 fish examined, 
the stomach contents of three were: 100 per 
cent. snail; 5 olive nymphs, 2 leeches, 75 per 
cent. snail; 80 per cent. corixa, and bloodworms, 

From this I think it must be agreed that 
these trout, despite being fished over by all and 
sundry day after day, show a very wide variety 
of taste and cannot be credited with any static 
choice or behaviour. 

What then of salmon? Information of a 
like nature regarding them is not available, so 
here we have to rely upon the opinions and 
experiences of practical anglers only. 

To begin with, there is the salmon on 
passage; all salmon are to a greater or lesser 
degree on passage until they reach the redds, 
but I refer to those travelling, sometimes 
leisurely, up the river, and giving the sport of 
the lower and middle reaches. ‘These fish, 


What explanation is there of the fact that 
in low, warm water conditions the only time a 
salmon can sometimes be persuaded to take is 
during the few moments after dawn just as the 
overnight mist smokes off the water, after 
which everything goes ‘“‘dead”’ until perhaps for 
a brief while around dusk? | have known 
salmon then to take any lure offered them, 
whatever may have been shown them during 
the hours of daylight. That seems to have 
nothing to do with being ‘‘educated”’ in one 
way or another, but rather to be an indication of 
mood. 

My own opinion is that under certain con- 
ditions excessive minnow and bait fishing un- 
doubtedly does put salmon off, but, as these 
conditions can vary so widely and are not 
necessarily consistent between river and river, 
or even beat and beat, we should not fall, into 
the error of becoming too dogmatic. Personally, 
I prefer to adopt the easier course: to fish fly 
first and all the time—so long as it gives any 
kind of reasonable chance and one is not wasting 
otherwise valuable fishing time. 
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THE SCHOOLS’ RUGBY SEASON REVIEWED 


I saw over 40 school XVs, and it was a 

most heartening experience. With few 
exceptions, the standard of play was high, and 
with the sound coaching which is nearly every- 
where apparent, the universities and clubs can 
look for a steady supply of good young players. 
Mercifully, the weather was no enemy, and only 
late in the term did the schools have any real 
experience of a wet ball. 

With such good conditions, the surprise was 
that defence was generally the master of attack. 
Except in a few instances, scores were low. 
Examples of this are many, but two are suffi- 
cient here. Taunton, for example, have an extra- 
ordinary record. They played six school matches, 
but only one try was scored against them and 
that by Canford, who were the only side to beat 
them. Then there are Worksop, who, in seven 
matches, gave away only 32 points. Of those 
32 points, 12 were scored in one game and in- 
cluded three penalty goals. Many other cases 
could be cited, and those I have mentioned 
are only typical of the general run. 

A further proof of defensive 
strength was the unusual number 
of unbeaten sides. Among them 
were Oundle, Marlborough, Sed- 
bergh, Worksop, Berkhamsted, 
King’s School, Canterbury, Can- 
ford, Queen Elizabeth’s, Wake- 
field, Wimbledon College and 
Leighton Park. Added to those 
were many who had only one 
defeat, usually by those who 
were unbeaten. 

That Oundle were not beaten 
is hardly a matter of surprise. 
Indeed, one almost expects it. 
They have only twice lost a school 
match in the last five years. One 
may wonder what is the secret of 


A) ee the last three months of 1956 


their continued success. There 
seem to be two outstanding 


reasons. First, Mr. F. F. Spragg is 
a great coach of forwards. Almost 
invariably the strength of Oundle 
is based on a fine pack who ensure 
a ready supply of the ball to their 
outsides. Next, Mr. Spragg, on his 
first view of a young player, seems 
to have an unerring and even an 
uncanny instinct for choosing his 
right position in the field. This all 
means that Oundle, in building 
their sides, have few growing 
pains. In 1956, though again un- 
beaten, they were not quite so con- 
vincing as usual, and in two 
matches scraped home only with 
the skin of their teeth. Against 
Bedford, when they met another 
fine lot of forwards, they won by 
three points to nothing, and, with a last-minute 
try, they beat Stowe 6-5. But when that im- 
portant and decisive try was scored Stowe had 
two men off the field. 

Marlborough, a well balanced and well 
trained side, won five of their six matches; the 
other, against St. Edward’s, was drawn with 
no score for either side. But, as that game was 
played in pouring rain, including a cloudburst 
which nearly swamped the field, it was a travesty 
of Rugby football and thoroughly unsatisfactory 
for both schools. St. Edward’s, incidentally, 
gave a fine example of the value of morale in 
adversity. They began the season unpropitious- 
ly with an overwhelming defeat by Bromsgrove. 
But they faced up to their problems and before 
the term was out had become a useful team, with 
wins against Radléy, Stowe, Wellington and 
Eastbourne. In fact, the only other side to beat 
them were Oundle. 

Sedbergh beat St. Bees, Ampleforth, 
Uppingham and Loretto and drew with Rossall. 
Like Marlborough, they were well trained in the 
technicalities of the game, but were not always 
sure of themselves in attack. Worksop, playing 
a good open game—as one would expect from a 
side which had J. E. Butterfield for its coun- 
sellor and guide—won all their seven matches, 
and only against St. Peter’s York (11-8), 


SEASON WON FIVE OF THEIR SIX MATCHES. 
R. EF. Ht. Stanton, Py Ls Belly J.2A. Collier; J Mo Taylor, A: 
(Seated, left to right) N. J. Hill-Norton, I. A. Balding, D. S. C. Clouston, C. A. Morris (Captain), R. E. Coote, 
W. H. Everett, J. R. 


By CEDRIC VENABLES 


Wrekin (8-6) and Denstone (14-12) were they 
hard pressed. Berkhamsted had a_ notable 
season. For the first time since 1920 they did 
not lose one of their eight school matches, in 
which they scored 123 points to 24. They had 
a close call in their opening game against 
University College School, but after that there 
was no holding them. 


By their geographical position King’s 
School, Canterbury, are badly placed for 


fixtures and it is a pity that they do not include 
Tonbridge in their list. They began with a 
drawn match against St. Paul’s, neither side 
scoring, but then 


went on to beat, among 
others, King’s College School, Wimbledon, 


Eastbourne and Felsted. That Canford, who play 
nine school games, were a thoroughly efficient 
side there is no doubt, and, as proof of it, there 
is their win against Taunton, who had previ- 
ously beaten Sherborne, Clifton, Blandell’s and 
Kingswood. In all, Canford scored 167 points 


to 34. Blundell’s began the season as if they 
would be one of the outstanding sides of the 
year, but half way through they had a bad 
patch and lost to Downside and Taunton. 
Then they regained their earlier and better 
form in time to beat|Cranleigh and Denstone. 

For Cranleigh that meant the end of a 
magnificent record. Their last previous defeat, by 
Christ’s Hospital, had been in November, 
1954. Since then they had played more than 
20 school matches, and won all of them. This 
season also brought a closure to Monmouth’s 
long run of success. In all, they play 12 matches 
every season. Last year they won all of them 
and this season lost only to Wrekin, by six 
points to three. In this season’s games no side 
has put on double figures against them, and 
their record shows 198 points scored against 32. 
In their case there has clearly been considerable 
aptitude in attack and defence. 

I would hesitate to judge between Sed- 
bergh and Rossall as the best public school side 
in the north. When they met the result was a 
draw. Sedbergh, as usual, had only four other 
games and their only easy victory was against 
St. Bees. Rossall had a longer list and were 
beaten once, by Fettes. They scored 98 points 
to 34, and in eight matches their line was 
crossed only five times. 


But, in looking for the best northern side, 
I think that one has to go to the big grammar 
schools, and the strongest of them are near 
neighbours at Wakefield, Leeds and Bradford, 
From year to year Queen Elizabeth’s at Wake- 
field have really good sides, and the 1956 
season’s XV was little, if at all, inferior to any 
of its predecessors. Only school matches are 
played—13 of them—and 12 have been won, 
with one drawn. The side seems to have taken 
as its watchword the famous remark of Marshal 
Foch—‘“L’attaque, toujours Vattaque.’’ All their 
efforts are aimed at putting their three- 
quarters in motion, and their success can be 
measured by the 297 points which have been 
scored. 

This again suggests the urgent need for 
a stronger fixture list. There are several public 
schools only a reasonable distance away who 
could, and in the interests of Rugby, I suggest, 
should, give Wakefield a game, but so far all 
appeals have been met with an uncompromising 
refusal. But Wakefield are now considering a 


THE MARLBOROUGH RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM (WITH SPARE MAN), WHO IN THE 1956 


(Back row, left to right) R. E. Matson, D. J. Berry, 


R. Tanner, B. A. C. Marr, C. M. Agar. 
Lloyd 


different plan, and this year may meet two 
public school sides in London. Bradford, with 
a slightly stronger but rather shorter list of 
fixtures, won eight matches, and their only loss, 
by nine points to five, was against Wakefield. 
The disappointment of the season has been 
the rather poor form of the London schools, the 
one exception being K.C.S., Wimbledon. They 
were nearly unbeaten, only King’s, Canterbury 
being just too good for them. Dulwich were a 
fair side, though inconsistent. They had a 
notable win against Bedford, but, showing a 
complete reversal of form, lost to Haileybury 
and Tonbridge. Merchant Taylors’ were even 
more perplexing by beating Haileybury but 
losing to Dulwich. With all these confusions it 
was a bold man who would venture a prophecy 
where the London Schools were concerned. 
Any review of the schools’ season which 
did not mention Rugby would be as incomplete 
as a concert criticism which made no reference 
to the composer. As far as Rugby are con- 
cerned, the composition was as good as ever, but 
the performance was poor. The forwards were a 
long way below the expected standard and, with 
that handicap, the side fared badly. Oundle, 
Uppingham, Bedford and Cheltenham all beat 
them, and their two successes were against 
Harrow, another disappointing side, and Stowe. 
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THE VYNE, HAMPSHIRE 


A PROPERTY OF THE 
NATIONAL TRUST 


By GORDON NARES 


This famous house, bequeathed to the National 

Trust by the late Sir Charles Chute, Bt., was 

begun by Lord Sandys early in the 16th century, 

altered by Webb for Chaloner Chute in the 1650s 

and again by John Chute, Horace Walpole’s 
friend, in the 18th century. 


OR every great country house that sur- 

vives untouched from the days when it 

was conceived and built there are dozens 
that have submitted to processes of addition 
and subtraction—and latterly of division— 
since successive generations demolished a wing 
here or redecorated a room there, as necessity 
or fashion demanded. The miracle is that, 
despite frequent alteration, so many English 
country houses still maintain an air of homo- 
geneity and unity. This has been achieved, 
of course, partly by the effects of time and 
climate, but perhaps principally by the under- 
lying Classical discipline that governed archi- 
tectural styles for several centuries: that sur- 
vived, indeed, from the 17th century to the 
early Victorian period, when standards in 
design went “‘haywire’’—a state of affairs that 
has not yet come to an end. A house that has 
been considerably altered in each century fol- 
lowing that in which it was built, the 16th, 
yet still notably retains this atmosphere of 
homogeneity, is The Vyne, in Hampshire. 
This venerable house, which is of great 
architectural and historical interest, was 
bequeathed by the late Sir Charles Chute, 
Bt., to the National Trust last year. 

The Vyne lies three miles north of 
Basingstoke in the parish of Sherborne St. 
John. Chaloner W. Chute, in his History of 
The Vyne (1888), suggests that its name is 
derived from the unidentified Roman station 
of Vindomis, which was somewhere in these 
parts between Silchester and Winchester, but 
modern scholars do not corroborate this 
theory. The name is certainly old, for it is 
mentioned—as Vynnes—in a deed of 1268, 
but perhaps it can be more mundanely ex- 
plained by the presence of a vineyard in 
early medieval times. Certainly, too, there 
was an early settlement here and a moated 
house of some importance that was occupied 
during the Middle Ages by the families of 


2.—_THE NORTH FRONT, 


WITH THE 


1.—THE ENTRANCE 


Cowdray, Fifhide, Sandys and Brocas. The 
Sandys ownership began in 1386, but Sir 


Walter Sandys gave The Vyne to his daughter 
Joan on her marriage to Walter Brocas about 
1420 and it did not revert to the family until 
shortly before William Sandys, the builder of 
the present house, inherited it from his father 
in 1497. 

William Sandys was a protégé of Henry 
VIII—Shakespeare included him in his play 
of the king’s reign—and he contrived never 
to lose the favour of that fickle monarch, who 
created him Baron Sandys of The Vyne in 
1523 and Lord Chamberlain three years later. 
He died at Calais in 1540. Soon afterwards 
Leland visited The Vyne and wrote that when 
Lord Sandys inherited it “ther was no very 
great or sumptuous Maner Place, and was 
only conteinid within the Mote. But he so 
translatid and augmentid yt, and beside 
buildid a fair Base Court that at Thys Time 
it is one of the Principall Houses in goodly 
Building of all Hamptonshire.”’ In fact, it 
seems, Sandys completely rebuilt the house 
on a new site quite close to the old one, in the 


TUDOR CHAPEL ON THE LEFT AND WEBB’S PORTICO IN 


FRONT, FACING SOUTH 


early years of the 16th century. The exact 
dates cannot now be determined, but the in- 
terior seems to have been completed by about 
1530. 

At that date, and indeed for the next 
century, most English domestic planning still 
followed the medieval arrangement of a 
building of one-room thickness dominated by 
a great hall, which was entered at one end 
through a screens passage. In Tudor times, 
it is true, the great hall became only one 
storey high, instead of rising to the roof, and 
the space above it was occupied by a great 
chamber. But the plan of The Vyne is re- 
markable in several ways, for it broke away 
from current usage and anticipated the plan- 
ning of a much later period. First of all, the 
house is of double, not single, width, with two 
rows of rooms back to back facing north and 
south and divided by a thick wall like a spine 
running between them. Second, the great 
hall, of only one storey and of no great size, 
was relegated to a comparativ ely minor posi- 
tion on the right of the entrance hall, which 
ran right across the middle of the house. And 
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3.—LORD SANDYS’S OAK-PANELLED GALLERY, ONE OF THE EARLIEST EXAMPLES IN ENGLAND 


third, Lord Sandys introduced a long gallery, 
which was presumably inspired by that of 
Henry VII in his palace at Richmond, or of 
Wolsey at York Place (Whitehall) and Hamp- 
ton Court, and must be one of the earliest 
examples in a private residence in England. 

This unorthodox plan was contained in a 
red-brick building of outwardly conventional 
appearance, which survives in essence to 
this day (Fig. 1). The entrance is in a 
porch in the middle of the long south front, 
which is connected by what Mr. John Sum- 
merson calls “‘extruded corners’’ to two long 
narrow flanking wings that project southward 
(Fig. 1). On the ground floor of the west wing 
is the stone gallery (Fig. 4), with Lord Sandys’s 
gallery above (Fig. 3), while adjoining the 
east wing and projecting the line of the north 
front eastwards is the chapel (left of Fig. 2). 
Originally the base court buildings mentioned 
by Leland filled the space before the north 
front leading down to the lake—formed by 
damming a tributary of the River Loddon— 
but these were swept away in the 17th cen- 
tury, when The Vyne received its first major 
transformation. 

Lord Sandys’s descendants preferred 
their other Hampshire house at Mottisfont 
(Country Lire, April 29 and May 6, 1954), 
on the River Test, and in 1653, when they 
were forced to raise money as a result of their 
delinquency during the Civil War, The Vyne 
was sold to Chaloner Chute, an able lawyer 
and a respected Speaker of the House of 
Commons during the interregnum between 
the death of Oliver Cromwell and the return 
of Charles II. He must have been a remark- 
able man, for, although he defended Arch- 
bishop Laud and other Royalists, he was also 


employed and trusted by the Parliamentar- 
ians. Soon after he bought The Vyne Chaloner 
Chute seems to have employed John Webb 
to improve the house. Besides various altera- 
tions to the interior, the base court was de- 
molished, as we have seen, the Tudor win- 
dows were removed and replaced with square- 
headed new ones, and a Corinthian portico was 
added to the centre of the north front (Fig. 2). 
This portico was built by Edward Marshall, 


ry 


4.—THE STONE GALLERY BENEATH THE LONG GALLERY 


subsequently Master Mason to Charles II, 
whose contract dated March 4, 1654, is pre- 
served in the house. The capitals were to be 
in Burford stone, the pillars in Portland stone 
and the pediment, which is of wood, to be 
carved with Chaloner Chute’s coat-of-arms. 
The only English precedent for a detached 
portico of this type at that time was on Inigo 
Jones’s Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden 
(1638), and the example at The Vyne is in all 
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probability the earliest on an English country house. A number 
of chimney-pieces at The Vyne were designed by Webb, and he 
is also credited with Speaker Chute’s garden-house, built of red 
brick in the form of a Greek cross. 

Chaloner Chute died in 1659, shortly after retiring from his 
brief Speakership because of bad health. Three generations of 
his descendants succeeded him at The Vyne, butnone of them left 
his mark on the house until the advent of John Chute, Horace 
Walpole’s friend and correspondent, who succeeded his brother 
Anthony in 1754. The two brothers did not get on well, if one may 
judge by Walpole’s letter to John “‘commiserating”’ with him 
on his brother’s death: “Don’t be surprised if I write you a 
great deal of incoherent nonsense. The triumph of my joy is so 
great that I cannot think with any consistence. Unless you 
could know how absolutely persuaded I was that your brother 
would disinherit you, you cannot judge of my satisfaction. 
When Francesco brought me your letter and told me in Italian 
the good news, I started up and embraced him and put myself 
in such an agitation that I believe I shall not get over it with- 
out being blooded.” 

Since the death of his father, Edward, in 1722, John Chute 
had lived mainly abroad, spending much of his time with 
Horace Mann at Florence. It was here that he must have 
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7.—POSTHUMOUS MONUMENT TO CHALONER CHUTE 
(d. 1659), SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, BY 
THOMAS CARTER 


acquired the architectural knowledge which enabled him to 
make competent designs for the Lytteltons’ house at Hagley. 
They were turned down in favour of those by another dilettante- 
architect, Sanderson Miller, although the latter was persuaded 
to “transfer some of the beauties” of Chute’s plan to his own. 
Nevertheless, with the poet Gray he was one of the “Strawberry 
committee” that contributed to the design of Walpole’s 
Gothick villa at Twickenham, and he was evidently his own 
architect for the Classical alterations which he lost little time in 
undertaking at The Vyne. Walpole himself described him as 
“an able geometrician and an exquisite architect, of the purest 
taste, both in the Grecian and Gothic styles,” and in his Anec- 
dotes of Painting (1770) he refers to the “theatric staircase 
designed and just erected by John Chute” at The Vyne. 

It is this that confronts one on entering The Vyne through 
the central porch—built in the 17th century, but subsequently 
altered—which is guarded by a pair of stone eagles given to 
John Chute by Walpole. The staircase (Fig. 6) is a remarkable 
achievement, for which one would nowadays probably employ 
the word dramatic rather than Horace Walpole’s “‘theatric,” 
with its present-day undertones of flashiness. By means of a 
quantity of closely-spaced Corinthian columns, double return 
flights, and a richly ornamental coffered ceiling, Chute managed 
to invoke a feeling of size and grandeur, despite the extremely 
limited space of the Tudor entrance hall into which the staircase 

. — soon pe 28 had to be fitted. In detail it is reminiscent of the Burlingtonian 
6.—THE MAIN STAIRCASE, DESIGNED BY JOHN CHUTE school of the previous generation—and thus of Jones and Webb 


— 


—but in spirit it seems to derive from the 
early Italian Renaissance. 

From the staircase one may start a brief 
itinerary of the house. Opening off it to the 
west, and facing south, is a sitting-room 
papered with prints: this decoration was 
probably due to John Chute, who will have 
been familiar with Walpole’s room at Straw- 
berry Hill hung with yellow paper and prints 
“framed in a new manner invented by Lord 
Cardigan.” Beyond the print room is a small 
panelled sitting-room called the Strawberry 
Parlour, because it was used by Walpole on 
his frequent visits to The Vyne. 

On the north side of the staircase is a 
vestibule, opening into Webb’s portico. To 
the right of this is the dining-room, almost 
certainly marking the site of Lord Sandys’s 
great hall, and to the left the drawing-room 
(Fig. 8). The chimney-pieces of both rooms 
were introduced in the 17th century, but their 
cornices and ceilings date from the following 
century, and were presumably altered by 
John Chute. From the drawing-room one 
passes through a small ante-room into the 
west drawing-room, cccupying the base of the 
tower seen on the right of Fig. 2, and thus into 
the stone gallery (Fig. 4), which contains a 
collection of Classical tablets and _ busts 
acquired in Italy by John Chute. 

Above the stone gallery, and filling the 
length of the first floor of the west wing, is 
Lord Sandys’s noble gallery (Fig. 3). Despite 
its 18th-century ceiling and John Webb’s 
chimney-piece, the gallery is still essentially 
a Tudor room, taking its character from the 
four tiers of linenfold panelling that cover 
the walls from floor to ceiling. The individual 
panels are carved at top and bottom with 
emblems, initials and heraldic devices. These 
include the crown and arms of Henry VIII; 
arms and devices connected with Catherine of 
Aragon; Lord Sandys’s arms and crest; 
Wolsey’s initials and cardinal’s hat; the arms 
of several of Lord Sandys’s friends, among 
them those of Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of 
London, impaled with the arms of his see; 
and the arms of Sir Reginald Bray, Lady 
Sandys’s uncle, with his device of a bray, or 
hemp-breaker, which may be seen also at 
Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster and St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor, two buildings 
with which he was concerned. Sir Reginald 
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8.—_THE DRAWING-ROOM 


died in 1503 and it seems that the introduc- 
tion of his device at The Vyne was more in 
honour of an important relation than indicat- 
ing that he had any hand in the building. The 
other arms and devices are probably a more 
reliable guide to dating the gallery. Wolsey, 
for example, was not made a cardinal until 
1515, and was dismissed in 1529, and Tunstall 
became Bishop of London in 1522. By about 
1526, moreover, a courtier as close to the 
throne as Sandys must have known that his 
master was contemplating the divorce of his 
wife, although they did not part until 1531, 
after which date he would certainly not have 
had the Queen’s arms carved on his panelling. 
The gallery, therefore, may be dated fairly 
closely between about 1515 and 1530, and 
perhaps even between 1522 and 1526. At all 
events, as we have seen, it is one of the earliest 
examples in England. 


9._THE TAPESTRY ROOM, IN THE WEST TOWER 
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IN THE NORTH FRONT 


From the gallery one can traverse the 
length of the first floor of the north front, 
passing through the tapestry room—hung 
with chinoiserie tapestries of about 1700 by 
Vanderbank the elder (Fig. 9)—and the brary 
above the drawing-room, until eventually 
one reaches the chapel rooms at the far end 
of the range. These retain their original 
Tudor windows (left of Fig. 2), and in the two- 
storeyed chapel itself survives the original 
Tudor woodwork (Fig. 5). Walpole went into 
raptures about the chapel, but it did not 
prevent him from making numerous sugges- 
tions for its improvement, at least one of 
which was carried out: the introduction of the 
trompe-lVceil paintings of vaults and groins 
visible through a screen at first-floor level on 
the west wall (Fig. 5). 

Adjoining the chapel to the south John 
Chute built a tomb chamber in the Gothick 
taste to contain a monument to his distin- 
guished forbear, Chaloner Chute. This im- 
pressive work was long thought to be by 
Thomas Banks or John Bacon, but, as the late 
Sir Charles Chute showed in an article in 
CountrY Lire of May 27, 1954, a bill pre- 
served at The Vyne shows that it was in fact 
carved by Thomas Carter, although it was 
still incomplete at John Chute’s death. 

John Chute, the last of the male line of 
Speaker Chute’s family, died unmarried in 
1776, to Walpole’s immense grief: “he was 
my counsel in my affairs, was my oracle in 
taste, the standard to whom I[ admitted my 
trifles, and the genius that presided over poor 
Strawberry,” he wrote to Horace Mann. By 
John Chute’s will The Vyne passed to his 
cousin Thomas Lobb, who took the name of 
Chute. The house remained with his descend- 
ants until the death last year of Sir Charles 
Chute, a much respected Hampshire figure, 
who was created a baronet in 1952. By his 
will Sir Charles bequeathed The Vyne with a 
generous endowment to the National Trust, 
expressing a wish that occupants should be 
found who would make use of the chapel. 
He also made arrangements for the principal 
contents to be preserved with the house. Thus 
he ensured the future of this remarkable 
home of his forbears, which he had devotedly 
maintained all his life. It is hoped to open 
the house to the public this summer. 
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THE STORMY WINDS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


least I can do is to wish any readers that 

I may have a happy golfing New Year. 
No golfing year can be wholly happy, I suppose; 
witness one friend of mine who enjoyed his golf 
as much as anybody else and went on playing it 
well to an advanced age. Someone suggested 
that the definition of an amateur should be one 
who played the game for the love of it. That 
would never do, said my friend, for many of us 
hate it like poison and yet go on playing it. So 
let me say a New Year as happy as possible, 
and there are less happy days than that 
which I am at the moment spending—snugly 
in front of a fire with a heart full of pity (perhaps 
the grapes are just the least bit in the world 
sour) for those out on the links. 

The stormy winds are blowing with a will. 
Here in my little room they are rattling the 
windows and, if I went into the billiard-room 
next door, they would be rumbling in the 
chimney with a formidable sound. They have 
set me thinking of the mighty winds that have 
blown on great occasions that I remember. I 
exclude winds in the gutty epoch, because I do 
not wish to appear too crusted an old fogy. So 
I will only say that nobody knows what a golfing 
wind could really do who did not try to fight it 
with a gutty. Iam sure I have before mentioned 
the schoolmaster who sliced out of bounds on to 
the railway at all the first nine holes at Aberdovey, 
or perhaps it was all but one. Anybody who 
knows the course as it was in old days can 
appreciate the feat and can realise that it 
could be achieved only witha gutty ball. Give 
that ball but an inch of slice and it would take 
an ell and float away for ever. 


\ this article appears so early in 1957, the 


* * * 


I have particularly in mind, however, two 
Open Championships, those of 1913 at Hoylake 
and of 1938 at Sandwich. The first of them pro- 
duced what I have always said and always shall 
say was the best golf I ever saw, namely that of 
J. H. Taylor, who won by the length of the 
street. Most people win championships by just 
one beggarly stroke or so, but J. H. beat Ray, 
the second man, by, I think, nine strokes. His 
cleek shot to the Briars green, into the very teeth 
of the wind which nearly knocked the pin out 


of the hole, is of course historic. As Arthur 
Croome wrote, it made a hole in the wind. The 
most telling piece of statistics that I know about 
that wind relates to the third or Long hole, 
which the book tells me measures 480 yards. It 
took J. H. three wooden club shots and then 
a firm run up with an iron to reach the hole, and 
then he holed the putt for surely one of the 
most heroic of all fives. Think of having to play 
that sort of golf for a whole day, and then 
imagine what the wind was like. 

Hoylake is fond of calling half a gale a light 
breeze; it does not readily admit that any 
stranger knows what a wind is, but it did allow 
that that was a wind. I think, for that matter, 
it made the same gracious concession as to the 
wind that blew during the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge match there in 1927. It certainly was 
“wery fierce,’’ and there were two unfortunate 
players who had to go on to the 41st hole (the 
Telegraph) before they could finish their differ- 
ences. After that it was decided that there 
should be no more such additional torture, and 
a halved match was as good an ending as need be. 


* * * 


I must return to my championship winds, 
however, and to Saffdwich in 1938, when R. A. 
Whitcombe won by two strokes from James 
Adams. This wind appeared the more terrific 
because it came so suddenly. The first two days 
had been fine, hot and dead still, and the scores 
in consequence almost insultingly low: there 
were several of 140. I have a constitutional 
inability to understand either finance or mathe- 
matics and I never wholly grasp the method of 
betting about championship scores on the Stock 
Exchange. Enough that those who had betted 
that the scores would be higher than the set 
score, whatever it was, went to bed in a state of 
considerable apprehension, for something like 
280 seemed possible. Then, as they lay wakeful, 
they heard a joyful sound of the wind rising to 
tempest force, so that with every blast they felt 
themselves growing richer and richer. When 
they arrived at the course next morning to find 
the exhibition tent down and the gale unabated, 
they imagined themselves millionaires. 

No doubt they did very well, but that they 
did not fare better still was due to the 


astonishing golf of the leaders. I remember that 
when I walked out to the ninth green to meet 
Whitcombe and Adams playing together and 
heard that Whitcombe was “all fours,’”’ I could 
not believe it. It was true, however, though he 
spoilt it a little by taking a six at that hole. 
Still, both those two did play astonishing golf 
in the conditions. Whitcombe had 75 and 78, 
and Adams two 78s; yet there was one round 
better, Cotton’s 74, which appeared at one time 
as if it would be beyond question the best 
round ever played. He started his last round 
seven strokes behind the leader, and against all 
possibility and decency he looked very likely to 
catch him. At the 15th one shot went astray, 
and at the 16th his tee shot hovered over the 
green and then fell away into a bunker. All 
was over and I suppose it really had been 
impossible. As it was, the 74, though it repre- 
sented only a glorious failure, was a most 
wonderful score, 


* ok 


I am afraid I am not so good at fighting a 
wind as I used to be, and am inclined to watch 
its antics from within the rattling windows; but 
I did venture out into an uncommonly strong 
one last autumn. This was on the last day of 
the international matches at Muirfield. It 
really did blow; I was glad of the shelter of the 
wall by the ninth green. That was a wind 
almost so strong as to spoil golf, but not, I 
think, quite. The Scotsmen played very well in 
it and beat England, which I did not at all 
want them to do, but readily admit that they 
deserved to do. Moreover, I am quite sure that 
the wind did not spoil the golf, for Wales beat 
Ireland in it. 

I had just written that sentence when a 
friend came and knocked on my door. Was 
I coming out with him to the links after lunch? 
Now I have got to make up my mind. I rather 
think I shall go. How I should like to see some 
really old-fashioned slices whirled far over the 
road and out of bounds from the tenth tee! 
This is the kind of wind of which John Ball, 
having done some astonishing medal score at 
Hoylake, said that he had “happened to be 
hitting the ball the right kind of height for the 
day.” But that was with a gutty. 


“PRIVATE PROPERTY: DO NOT TRESPASS” = 3Byw.s. weston 


“WS there any point,” one asks, “in putting 
] up a notice forbidding trespass? So far as 

I can see, those reading the notice hardly 
hesitate before going on in spite of it.’’ The 
fact is so: a tendency to ignore property rights 
grows among us. The contemptuous disregard 
of the admonitory notice is a symptom. The 
notice, though, is not wholly futile; and its con- 
spicuous posting is very desirable on many a 
tract of land. This is especially so when there 
are upon the land dangers unlikely to be 
anticipated by an intruder. 

For one thing, the notice tells the intruder 
that he has no permission, expressed or tacit, 
from the occupier to enter upon the land. He is 
not a licensee, towards whom the occupier of 
the land owes the duty of giving effective warn- 
ing of what is perilous to the unwary. He 
remains a trespasser, himself answerable for his 
safety. 

For another thing, if an action for damages 
does ensue against the trespasser, the notice has 
barred a possible defence. When a defendant 
can persuade the Court that these three things 
did in fact happen, the plaintiff gets nothing. 
“T made no claim to the land,” says the 
defendant. He meets no difficulty in satisfying 
the Court about that. “Before the action was 
brought, I made proffer of amends for any 
damage I had done,” says the defendant. If 
he did offer a shilling or so to his challenger, 
that fact, too, is established. It is the third 
assertion that the notice would negative: “I 
was unaware that I was trespassing and never 
meant to trespass.’’ The conspicuous notice 
being there, he would be a peculiarly brazen 
defendant to say that. 


It is a civil action for damages to which the 
above applies. Merely to enter without right 
upon another’s land is not a crime for which 
a penalty can be exacted; to make the trespass 
into a crime something reprehensible must 
accompany the entry. The venerable notice, 
“Trespassers will be prosecuted,” is not always 
an empty threat. It is not when the trespasser 
enters in pursuit of game, or when he takes what 
is capable of being stolen, or when he does 
malicious damage. 

In Hibbert v. McKiernan, for instance, the 
King’s Bench in 1948 upheld the conviction of 
a trespasser on a golf course, who there picked 
up lost golf-balls. The owners had given up 
searching. But they had not abandoned the 
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BIRD IN A SNOW SQUALL 


TS body drilled a passage 
Through the vagged flakes of snowing, 
He flew faster than the storming ; 
In the gusty swoops of blowing, 
He would hardly dare to loiter 
Lest the vush of dark should find him: 
Skimming level as an arrow, 
He vaced the night behind him, 
To reach a grove of beeches 
Where the branches brush together 
In a warmth of thick protection 
From the hounding of the weather; 
Yet he flew next morning's journey 
On a joyous arch of winging, 
And his buoyant early courage 
Was a fountain jet of singing. 
MartHA BANNING THOMAS. 


golf-balls, as the much-read newspaper is 
abandoned at the journey’s end; they still 
hoped to have their property handed back on 
payment of a redemption fee. At all events the 
golf-balls were in the possession of the golf club, 
so that to find did not confer a right to keep. 

The “malicious damage” that will turn 
trespass from a civil wrong into a crime is 
curiously named. “Malice” here is not a 
synonym of “spite’’; it is a far-off relation to 
the malice in the combination from which we 
seek deliverance, “envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness.”” He that does damage may 
be full of the milk of human kindness; but, 
when he acts purposely, and not by accident 
or in ignorance, he does “ malicious damage.” 
Thus, in Gayford v. Chouler the Queen’s Bench 
in 1898 held that the Justices were right in 
convicting the defendant. After a request not 
to trespass on a grass field, where the grass was 
long, he walked over it doing damage to the 
extent of sixpence. 

As for “trespass in pursuit of game,”’ this 
has had perhaps unanticipated illustrations. 
Philpot v. Bugler (1890) was one. The defendant 
with his dog and a gun walked along a right of 
way over the plaintiff’s field. The field ran 
alongside the defendant’s own coverts from 
which it was separated by a hedge; and the 
defendant’s man drove the game over the 
hedge. The defence to a charge of trespass in 
pursuit of game, that he intended only to shoot 
his own game, failed. “The defendant,’ said 
the Judge, “had a right of way over the foot- 
path, but he was not there for the purpose of 
walking over it; he was there for the purpose 
of sporting.” 2 
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sprung wheels. 


variations in the 
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/CARS DESCRIBED 


THE CITROEN DS 19 


| PNTRODUCED at the Paris Salon in the 

I autumn of 1955, the Citroen DS 19 caused 
an immediate sensation because of its great 
, unconventionality. The previous model with 

front-wheel drive was introduced over twenty 
years ago; this latest model has brought to the 
' attention of the general motoring public many 
_ideas with which designers have been toying 
| for some years. During the last stages of the 
previous model’s life hydro-pneumatic suspen- 
| sion was introduced experimentally on the rear 
wheels only, but this latest example of Citroen 
| ingenuity has it on all of its independently 


A particularly interesting feature is that 
the suspension units for each wheel are inter- 
connected in such a way that, no matter what 
the load carried by the car or imposed by 
road 


surface, the car 


iia) 


and comfort to the hydro-pneumatic suspen- 
sion, as much of its quality is due to the long 
wheelbase, low centre of gravity and wide track. 

Because of the stiff, platform-type chassis 
the body itself is a very light structure, and for 
the same reason the vision is outstanding, as it 
has not been necessary to provide heavy wind- 
screen and door pillars to hold the car together. 
The windows, which are frameless, are most 
effectively sealed by rubber strips. In spite of 
heavy rain and high winds for most of my test, 
there was no sign of leakage anywhere on the 
car. The carpets are provided with an under- 
lay of sponge rubber: not only does this con- 
tribute to comfort, but it assists in insulating 
the car interior from external noise. A thorough 
heating system is provided, but it is spoilt 
to some extent by the, in my opinion, needless 
complication of the controls. The system allows 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


road, which was confirmed completely when city 
traffic was left behind. On the average British 
road the car rides almost completely flat, and 
even when sharp bumps are encountered the 
movement is a vertical one affecting the whole 
car, so that there is no tendency to pitching 
whatever. 

Previous Citroen models were famous for 
their accurate rack and pinion steering, which 
was heavy as well; the steering on this latest 
version is power-assisted and thus has the 
qualities of both accuracy and lightness of opera- 
tion. I was surprised to note, after driving the 
car for some time, that there are no door pockets 
and that the fascia cubby hole is much too small, 
This seems peculiar in a car which has such con- 
veniences as sponge rubber around the rear 
quarters to act as headrests for the rear pas- 


sengers, and a clever type of interior handle 
and system of locking the doors from inside. 
Apart from the car’s capabilities when being 
driven in an enterprising style, its natural cor- 
nering speed is so high that the average motorist 
would be surprised at the speeds he was averag- 
ing. If a conscious effort is made to drive as fast 
as possible, some roll is noticeable on corners, 


/ remains at a constant height. The benefit of 
this system is that the quality of the ride and 
the car’s handling characteristics remain the 
same, whether one passenger, or six and a full 
load of luggage are being carried. This self- 
adjusting suspension system requires hydraulic 
power for its operation, so the designers have 
taken advantage of this to provide hydraulic 
operation of the clutch mechanism, the gear 
change, the brakes and the steering. In spite 
of the hydraulic operation of so much of the 
car, it is wrong to accept the Citroen as the 
Continental reply to the easily driven car from 
the United States. Unlike Transatlantic cars, 
the Citroen, to give of its best, requires intelli- 
gence and foresight in the driver; although so 
much is hydraulically operated, the driver 
remains the master of every situation. 

Because both engine and drive mechanism 
are at the front of the car it has been possible 
to build it very low, while at the same time pro- 
viding a very roomy body for five people, and 
easy entry and exit. Because of the extra 
weight on the front wheels, which is further 
increased by transfer of weight under braking, 
the front brakes are of disc type, and those at 
the rear are the normal drum type mounted at 
the wheels. As the brakes are power-operated, 
the foot control is a small button, rather like 
a dipping switch, and its maximum movement 
is in the order of 1 in. The linkage for the brakes 
is such that the braking effect is divided between 
the front and rear wheels in proportion to the 


heated air to be directed into the rear compart- 
ment, and in addition allows heated air to be 
circulated at floor level, while fresh cold air is 
circulated at head level. This is a great help in 
preventing fatigue from the breathing of vitiated 
air on a long journey. The lighting switch and 
horn are combined in one lever-type switch 


THE CITROEN DS 19 SALOON. Hydraulic power is used to operate many of the major 


mechanical parts 


beneath the steering-wheel, and this great but this is not disturbing, as one is aware of the 


actual weight distribution. 
unladen 65 per cent. of the total weight is 
carried on the driving wheels—a much better 
figure than is obtained on the conventional car 
with a front engine and rear-wheel drive—and 
even with a full load of passengers over 50 per 
cent. of the weight is on the driving wheels. 
Naturally this contributes to the car’s being 
remarkably stable and free from wheel-spin on 
slippery surfaces. It would be wrong to attri- 
‘bute all the Citroen’s excellent road-holding 


When the car is 


THE CITROEN DS 19 


Makers: Citroen Cars, Slough, Buckinghamshire. 


convenience could well be copied by British 
manufacturers. The driving position is com- 
fortable but the position of the gear lever 
detracts from this to a great extent, particularly 
when one is driving in town and involved in 
much gear changing. The lever obtrudes from 
the fascia between the windscreen and steering 
wheel, and under some conditions can be very 
irksome, Pressing the gear lever beyond the 
neutral position operates the starter, and this 
method automatically prevents unintentional 
use of the starter with the car in gear. 

The four-cylinder engine has a capacity of 
1,911 c.c., and gives an output of 75 brake horse- 
power at 4,500 r.p.m., for a total car weight of 


fact that all the wheels are following the exact 
path desired by the driver. It is only when the 
car is driven very fast through a double S-bend 
that the amount of roll forces one to pay extra 
attention to the steering. On fast arterial roads 
—they were free of traffic during my test—the 
DS 19 can be cruised comfortably at about 80 
m.p.h., and thanks to the high gear-ratio the 
fue] consumption remains reasonable. At this 
speed the car never deviates an inch from the 
line chosen by the driver, and noticeable dips 
and rises in the road merely cause a slight move- 
ment of the car’s body. During my test the car 
gave a fuel consumption of 24.6 m.p.g., and I 
have no doubt that a driver less interested in 


SPECIFICATION 244 cwt. The four-speed gearbox is fitted with performance could improve on this figure 
Price £1,726 7s. | Brakes Power operated high ratios compared with the average car of appreciably. The hydro-pneumatic suspension 
(including P.T. £576 7s.) disc and drum similar power and weight, with the result that allows power to be used for jacking up the car. 
Cubic capacity 1,911 c.c, | Suspension _ bottom gear has to be used for all starts. It is | On a lever being placed in the high position with 
Bore and stroke Hydro-pneumatic almost true to say that third gear can be re- the engine running the car body rises relative to 
78 x 100 mm, | Wheelbase 10 ft. 3 ins. garded as top gear, and fourth gear asa form of the wheels; a block is then placed beneath the 
Cylinders Four aes (front) Bee par overdrive. Because of the DS 19’sunconvention- chassis, the lever is changed to the low position, 
Valves Oyeriond fee ee 15 ft. 9 ing, ality it is necessary for the driver to ‘‘play him- and the wheels rise off the ground. To change 
B.H.P. 75 at 4,500 r-p.m. | Qyerall width 5 ft. 104 ins. self in’”’ to some extent before risking anopinion a rear wheel rie aS necessary to remove part of 
Carb. Twin Weber | Qverall height 4 ft.10 ins. on the car. When the car was delivered to me the rear wing, but this only requires one nut to 
{gnition Cos] Ground clearance 64ins. the tank was filled with ordinary grade fuel, be removed. 
Oil filter By-pass | Turning circle 37 ft. and this made it necessary to use the manual I could not, in spite of the length of my 
Ist gear 13.8 to 1) Weight 243 ewt. ignition control to the full for smooth running. test, become happy with the awkwardly placed 
2nd gear 7.35 to 1| Fuel cap. 13} galls. After I filled up with premium-grade fuel, both gear lever; nor could I convince myself that the 
| Ba Beer 4.78 to 1 | Oil cap. T pints smoothness and acceleration were improved. small brake button was an improvement on a 
Pay age ae to T} Watereap. R i As my first experience of the car was in normal brake pedal. Even with power assistance 
ace ge pod Pevelli Neg gr ichelin te o West End traffic, its disadvantages were im- for the brakes I think a normal pedal would 
PERFORMANCE pressed on me immediately. These are a lack allow the driver to exercise greater delicacy. 
| Accelera- Petrol consumption of response and power at speeds below 30 There is no doubt that the DS 19 is the most com- 
font, Lop 3rd 200 yxp-g..at 50 mph. m.p-h. on top gear, or corresponding speeds _ plicated car built in Europe, but it is also in my 
Ween eee seer | Brakegany 1° aes ac on the lower gears, which are decidedly on the opinion the most comfortable in which I have 
Ho Gi eee ae eee Ne A cine Us high side. This experience suggested at once driven. In addition, it offers better visibility 
Max. speed 85.8 m.p.h. speed: 87.0 m.p.h. that the car would be at its best on the open than any other car in my experience. 
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TWO MEDIAEVAL PUZZLES SOLVED? © jaye 


variety of antiquarian interests, but per- 
haps nothing as remarkable in its kind as 
the medieval wood-carving in the great church 
of St. Lawrence. Its 28 misericord seats and 
richly decorated bench-ends among the chancel 
stalls express a degree of craftsmanship and 
lively feeling rarely encountered outside the 
great cathedrals. A few of the carved seats— 
that showing a tapster, grotesquely bent over 
his task of tapping a diminutive barrel, and 
another of a dishonest alewife carried off to hell, 
the false measure still in her hand—are among 
the more famous examples of this vigorous 
medieval craft. Not surprisingly, some three 
or four of these early-15th-century misericords 
have so far resisted interpretation. The difficulty 
of understanding the carver may have a simple 
physical cause, such as the mutilation of his 
figures. But one which has puzzled ecclesiolo- 
gists for over a century is in fact one of the best 
preserved, and contains an almost embarrassing 
wealth of suggestive detail. 
The misericords are not the only puzzling 


I UDLOW, in Shropshire, offers the visitor a 


in secular authority, and almost certainly noble. 
He sits cross-legged in a draped chair of office, 
one foot resting on a hassock, the other victim 
to the craftsman’s temerity in giving him this 
unconventional attitude. An ornate sword-belt 
is slung below the waist, in the fashion adopted 
by the nobility during the reign of Edward III. 
His left hand rests nonchalantly upon it; the 
other clasps what seems to be a small bag or 
purse. The bearded face is a little mutilated, 
but retains an expression of grave dignity. Like 
the other figure, he wears an odd form of head- 
gear vaguely suggesting a crown, but consisting 
of three tiers arranged conically; the topmost 
was apparently used as a nest by a small bird. 
Between these two main figures crouches a 
third, their inferior both in scale and position, 
as well as in social status. Mutilation makes it 
hard to say whether a man or a woman is 
represented ; and an enveloping mantle or cloak, 
caught together over the chest, adds to the 
uncertainty. The posture suggests a suppliant, 
but damage to the arms again may have 
removed an important clue. 


DETAILS OF A CARVED FINIAL IN THE CHURCH OF ST. LAWRENCE, LUDLOW, 

SHROPSHIRE, PROBABLY CONNECTED WITH THE LUDLOW GUILD OF PALMERS. 

The ecclesiastical figure on the left is thought to represent St. John the Evangelist: that on the 
right, Edward the Confessor 


feature of St. Lawrence’s medizval carvings. 
Near by is a great finial or bench-end, richly 
embellished on three sides with human figures 
and other ornament. This, too, has kept its 
medizval secret. The patient skill of the crafts- 
man who cut the whole finial, complete with its 
meticulously carved figures, from a single piece 
of oak is obvious at once; and the visitor may 
feel impelled to make a corresponding effort to 
grasp the meaning of this painstaking work. 
The western face of the finial contains a 
standing figure, easily recognised as a bishop in 
his ecclesiastical vestments, carrying a staff 
which may be the lower half of a broken crozier. 
His face is youthful and beardless, his expres- 
sion calmly impassive. He wears the low- 
crowned mitre customary until the 15th century, 
and above it a more elaborate construction sur- 
mounted by a cross: encouragement to suppose 
that the figure represents a pope. The right 
forearm has disappeared, and with it perhaps 
some helpful clue to interpretation. On the 
reverse side of the finial, facing east, is an 
equally distinctive figure, clearly meant for one 


However, one feature of this mysterious, 
wide-eyed figure remains to supply the key to 
the whole group. As with the others, its head- 
gear is the most curious part of its costume: a 
close-fitting skullcap or chapeau cloche from 
which fall two braided ropes, framing the face 
and meeting above a ponderous tassel at chest 
level. Close inspection reveals that the skullcap 
is all that remains of a broad-brimmed hat 
whose slender wooden brim has been neatly snap- 
ped off against the head. The tasselled bell-rope 
hanging from its sides represents an ornate form 
ofhat-string, carved without regard to proportion 
in order to make it conspicuous. Taken together, 
the once broad-brimmed hat and cloak suggest 
a cardinal; but a local historian will think first 
of the palmers, whose medieval guild exerted 
an important influence upon the social life of 
the town and surrounding countryside. 

The origins of the Ludlow Guild of Palmers, 
certainly before 1284, are related in one of the 
persistent legends of the Middle Ages. 
legend recounts how Edward the Confessor, 
attending the dedication of a chapel, was 


The. 


approached by a beggar seeking alms. The king 
felt for his purse but found it empty, and gave 
the beggar instead a ring from his finger. Some | 
time later two palmers, travelling towards the — 
Holy Land, were benighted in wild country. 
About to resign themselves to their dangerous — 
position, they saw approaching a company of 
young men bearing tapers and leading a vener-_ 
able old man who offered them hospitality for 
the night. In the morning he gave the palmers © 
a ring to carry back to their king with a message 
of his approaching death, and explained that 
their host had been St. John the Evangelist. It 
was he who had sought alms of the king, dis- 
guised as a beggar, and the ring which the 
palmers carried to England was recognised by 
the king as his own. The palmers returned to 
their homes in Ludlow, and founded the social - 
guild that was later named after them. 


This legend is told pictorially in a window 
of the near-by chapel of St. John, which at one 
time belonged to the guild. An indenture of 
1524 shows that there once existed a carved 
representation of the legend in the same chapel, | 
probably as part of a stone reredos; but this has 
disappeared. It seems certain that the great 
wooden finial in the chancel tells the same story. 
The seated nobleman is identified as the king 
by the purse held prominently in his right hand, 
and perhaps by the bird of the Spirit resting in 
his crown. The episcopal figure at his back 
must be St. John; no earthly bishop, but cer- 
tainly a spiritual overlord of the Church; and 
the humbler figure between them is one of the 
two palmers, who may originally have been 
presenting the ring to his sovereign. Traces of 
drapery on the opposite face of the finial sug- 
gest that a companion figure has been lost. The 
concise expression of the craftsman’s subject 
calls for as much admiration as the technical 
skill of his carving. 

Unlike this enigmatic finial, the puzzling 
misericord in one of the near-by stalls has 
attracted a number of tentative explanations, 
for its meaning seems at least in part clear 
enough. The carving consists of a central group 
with supporting figures left and right, conven- 
tionally linked by a raised rib. The design is. 
dominated by the figure of a man standing bare- 
headed in costume of the period of Richard II. 
About him are raised a variety of domestic 
objects: a barrel, a pair of shoes, bellows and a 
small hammer. As usual, his forearms are miss- 
ing, as are some two or three additional objects 
immediately to his left, of which only stumps 
remain. Farther to his left is a well-contrived 
group of graveyard tools and accoutrements: 
pick, spade and shovel, part of an ornamented 
tomb, skulls and bones, and an excavator’s 
basket. From the latter issues a hand carrying 
a holy-water vessel, with the handle of an 
aspersoir protruding from it. All this is in 
strong bas-relief, and substantially undamaged. 
The other supporting figure has been less for- 
tunate. It represents a person of uncertain sex, 
seated on a stool, wrapped in a gown and lean- 
ing forward, the head bound with what looks 
like a folded and twisted cloth. Both arms are 
missing and the emaciated face has also suffered 
damage. Hitherto it has been taken for the 
wife of the central figure, but its mutilated con- 
dition makes it an unreliable starting-point for 
interpretation. 


The most immediately plausible hypothesis 
so far put forward is that the central figure 
represents a sexton. This seems to be confirmed 
by the grave-digging implements, though noth- 
ing in the figure itself prompts the suggestion. 
Moreover, the connection between a sexton’s 
duties and the objects set immediately about 
, bellows, shoes and 
hammer—must be entirely arbitrary. An 
alternative theory attempts to account for them 
by proposing that the standing figure is a 
blacksmith. This explains the bellows and ham- 
mer, though tacitly ignoring the shoes; and the 
barrel is forced into the service of a cautionary 
tale that makes the blacksmith an inveterate 
drunkard, warned by his wife on one side and 
experiencing his final dissolution on the other. 
But this takes no account of medieval moral 
outlook. As the misericord of the dishonest 
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jalewife implies, not death but damnation was 
the frightful prospect reserved for persistent 
}sinners. Death, as Shallow reminds Falstaff, “is 
}certain to all, all shall die.’ Neither theory, 
then, though current since the publication of 
Wright’s History of Ludlow in 1852, will stand 
up to serious examination. 

It is better to concentrate first on the com- 
manding central figure. The carver has depicted 
}a middle-aged man wearing a rich gown well cut 
j about the collar and held about the waist by a 
| belt whose loose end is knotted upon itself—a 
| fashion current among the upper classes during 
the reign of Richard II. His shoes are stylishly 
|cut and pointed, the throat of his gown neatly 
| buttoned, and its sleeves cut back above the 
jelbow to reveal a second garment beneath. 
Finally, as though to make his social position 
unmistakable, he wears about his shoulders a 
simple but imposing chain which, if cautiously, 
we may connect with civic office of some kind. 
Our total impression must be of a rich burgher 
or civic dignitary, possibly a mayor; and cer- 
tainly not of an artisan. 


Once thisis granted, 
then the objects ar- 
ranged about him can- 
not be the tools of his 
trade, even if one could 
name an occupation 
combining the use of 
hammer, bellows, shoes 
and barrel, and, in ad- 
dition, the other ob- 
jects that presumably 
filled the space on the 
other side of the figure. 
Moreover, of the four 
objects, only the ham- 
mer can properly be 
called a tool. The bel- 
lows might be an aid 
to industry; the shoes 
and the barrel are the 
finished products of 
their crafts. We are 
forced to the inference 
that the association 
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it is unusual for misericords to illustrate local 
life and tradition. But that the guild had some 
interest in the chancel stalls of St.-Lawrence is 
shown by its purchase of wood for this purpose 
in 1447; and there is no reason to suppose that 
the connection was not established 50 years 
earlier, when the misericords were carved. The 
test of the identification must rest with the sup- 
porting figures. The grave-digging group 
responds readily. One of the statutory func- 
tions of the social guilds was provision of proper 
funeral rites for its members. The statutes of 
the Palmers Guild assured this by requiring the 
maintenance of a priest for the dead, and the 
presence of its brethren at the funeral of one of 
their number. Night-watches with the dead 
were allowed, with the curious proviso that no 
watcher should call up ghosts during his vigil. 
The emaciated figure on the other side of the 
warden might be mistaken for such a spectral 
visitor. But he, we may now recognise, repre- 
sents another social benefaction of the guild: the 
“Scholemaster of Gramer’”’ appointed to instruct 
the children of palmers and others. From his 
appointmient developed the existing grammar 
school, whose foundation is lost in the depths of 


DETAIL OF THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF THE MISERICORD: 
PROBABLY A WARDEN OF THE GUILD 


of the objects lies 
in their representing 
medizval crafts: those 
of the coopers, cord- 
wainers, blacksmiths 
and goldsmiths. In 
partial corroboration 
of this, we have record 
of a 15th-century com- 
pany of Hammer- 
men meeting in the 
church. 

Who then is the 
central figure, the 
burgher holding civic 
office associated with 
these and the other 
crafts whose insignia 
have disappeared ? 
Only one conclusion 
seems to meet all the 
facts: that the figure 
represents a warden of 
the Ludlow Guild of 
Palmers. Admittedly 


more than five centuries. Mutilation of the 
carving again obscures the craftsman’s purpose, 
but traces remain of an upraised arm, an instru- 
ment of correction in the school-master’s hand; 
and his academic costume and stool complete 
the identification. Like the great finial, the 
misericord is a medieval craftsman’s tribute 
to the power and generosity of the social guild 
who, in all probability, employed him. 

A further interesting possibility remains. 
The figure of the warden has been carved with 
unusual care and attention to particular detail. 
The head especially, with its strongly marked 
features and tufts of wiry hair, seems not freely 
invented but modelled upon one individual 
appearance. If it does indeed represent the 
warden of the guild, the carver would have had 
every encouragement for making his figure a 
portrait effigy of the warden at that time. That 
he possessed the ability for such a task his work 
puts beyond doubt. It is an exciting possibility 
that St. Lawrence contains, among its wealth of 
woodcarving, a long-unrecognised portrait of an 
eminent medieval Ludlovian and an early 
representative of the school. 
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THE PORTUGUESE SCENE 


MONG the attractive gift books 
A of the year must be reckoned 
some which, in addition to their 
value to the enquiring reader asa sort of 
magic carpet to a corner of the world 
he has not yet visited, are equally 
satisfying to those who wish to revive 
treasured memories, or those who only 
seek for valuable information. Among 
these is certainly This Delicious Land 
Portugal, by Marie Noéle Kelly 
(Hutchinson, 25s.). 

Lady Kelly is no stranger to 
readers of CoUNTRY LIFE, and some 
of her contributions to its pages will 
be readily remembered. She has 
written with charm and distinction 
of most of the countries to which her 
eminent husband has been accredited 
by this country in the past, and her 
Picture Book of Russia, in particular, 
showed what a marvellous eye she 
has for a picture and how keen her 
appreciation is of a country’s archi- 
tecture, its national characteristics 
and its social and political develop- 
ments. The large number of photo- 
graphs—many of them reproduced in 
colour—in this book provide a co- 
herent sequence of pictures of Portu- 
gal’s landscapes and its public, and 
particularly its ecclesiastical, buildings 
and of its people of many classes and 
occupations. The subjects chosen for, 
not too learned, treatment are equally 
revealing. 


Affection for the Country 

Sir David Kelly was stationed 
for two years in the ’twenties at the 
old Legation in Lisbon and Lady 
Kelly tells us how he pressed her 
to undertake the present book “so 
that he could have the opportunity 
with me of getting to know a 
country he had always remembered 


with affection, but of which he 
had seen all too little because 
the conditions were so forbidding”’ 


in the days of his official sojourn. 
The book is proof that no oppor- 
tunity has been wasted in the 
endeavour to comprehend and des- 
cribe the Portugal of Salazar and its 
historic background. After reading 
the chapters on its architecture and 
art, on the “world of food,’’ on the 
country’s town and country houses 
and its people—and particularly the 
chapters describing the political and 
social developments under the rule 
of President Salazar—there can be 
few who do not determine to see it at 
closer quarters. 


ENGLISH POTTERY IN 
PICTURES 


HO has not fumed at some time 

or other over the inadequate 
labels of provincial museum exhibits— 
the jugs labelled ‘“‘jugs’’ or the collec- 
tions of unassociated wares grouped 
as “‘ceramics’’? A Picture History of 
English Pottery, by Griselda Lewis 
(Hulton Press, 30s.), is mainly a 
photographic survey of museum pieces 
accompanied by brief but useful notes 
to explain and correlate them. As 
such it will be welcomed by many a 
tyro collector who can learn much 
from studying the clear and detailed 
illustrations of over 650 different 
pieces of earthenware, more than a 
quarter specially photographed for 
this book. 

The survey reaches from a de- 
lightful Bronze Age  wicker-style 
beaker to pleasantly functional heat- 
and acid-resistant stonewares in fac- 
tory production at the present day. 
The author has grouped the pictures 
into chapters, each with a_ short 
introduction: such as_ Delftware, 
Shpware and Stoneware. Thus Queen’s 
ware covers all the cream-coloured 
earthenwares and pearlwares and not 
only the Wedgwood product, and the 
chapter on the Woods is .a general 
survey of the 18th century’s glazed 
figures. 

More 


than a quarter of the 


illustrations show the specialised work 
of the artist-potter from the mid-19th 
century onwards, and the attention 
thus drawn to some later-19th-century 
work is welcome. To the extent that 
much of this period’s contribution 
depended upon colour rather than 
form, however, it is bound to appear 
somewhat dull and humourless after 
the spontaneous gaiety of the earlier 
pages. Inevitably the author has 
found it difficult to do justice to her 
subject while restricted to extreme 
brevity, although she keeps mainly to 
the long-established information and 
leaves the reader satisfactorily roused 
to seek further and more technical 
answers to his questions. 


village life of England in the 18th and 
19th centuries. Its traditions are 
rapidly dying out, and even its rural 
background being wantonly destroyed. 
Until recentiy there has, it is true, 
been some possibility of recording the 
doings of villagers whose memories 
are long. But survivors from the old 
régime get rapidly fewer. Ask the 
Fellows Who Cut the Hay, by G. E. 
Evans (Faber, 25s.), shows what can be 
done by understanding approach to 
those who do not forget. Mr. Evans 
is, strictly speaking, a foreigner so far 
as East Sussex is concerned, but he has 
discovered there a remote rural parish 
named Blaxhall, and his picture of the 
19th-century village is probably all 


CHURCH AT SETUBAL DESIGNED BY BOYTAC IN THE LATE 
15th CENTURY: AN ILLUSTRATION IN THIS DELICIOUS LAND 
PORTUGAL, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 


Specimens from a few private 
collections are included, but mainly 
the pieces are from sources where 
the student may find them for 
personal inspection. Wisely the inten- 
tion has been to show lesser pieces 
rather than the museums’ greatest 
rarities and these are the more 
valuable for having museum authority 
and dating behind them. The size of 
every piece is indicated. One could 
wish, perhaps, for greater representa- 
tion of such important groups as 
Staffordshire blue-and-white, even if 
at the expense of the copiously 
illustrated Pratt and allied wares, but 
the book succeeds in presenting a vivid 
chronicle of changing moods and 
techniques. Apart from any question 
of instruction it is a book to look at, 
and look at again, with considerable 
enjoyment. 

Gs Bol 


VILLAGE LIFE IN THE PAST 


HERE are few more fascinating 
subjects, as the pages of COUNTRY 
Lirr have often shown, than the 


the clearer and more informative for 
being the work of an outsider. He isa 
very well informed outsider and has 
supplemented the results of personal 
conversations with the key men (and 
key women) of the past with carefully 
collated documentary evidence. In- 
deed, the “ Village Histories’’ so often 
prayed for in these days could scarcely 
do better in covering the period before 
the arrival of Subtopia. 

Records derived from conversa- 
tion cover such matters as old harvest 
customs, homecrafts, poetic essays in 
the dialect. Humorous parallels are 
cited from the Elizabethans; old farm 
tools, some of them mediaval, and 
rural customs and beliefs reach back 
much farther, 


MORE PROFIT FROM WOODS 


HE admirable aims of Mr. W. E. 

Hiley’s Economics of Plantations 
(Faber, 25s.) are ‘‘to convince students 
that some of the practices of forestry 
are uneconomic’ and to explain ‘Show 
to make plantations as profitable as 
possible.” 


A policy of heavy thinning (of 
which the author has long been an 
advocate) is a main point in his thesis. 
Better land (in spite of its greater cost) 
should be planted with trees, since 
faster growth, with high-pruning if 
necessary, is the road to greater 
profits. British practice has suffered 
from overmuch German influence. 
A more critical watch should be kept 
on compound interest in calculating 
the costs and profits of woodland 
accounts. 

The case is argued skilfully and in 
details, with tables and formule 
which may (but should not) scare 
some readers. It is conceded that on 
some important points we do not yet 
know enough, one way or the other. 

A book by Britain’s leading 
teacher of forestry-from-an-economic- 


angle must be of great value to mana- 


gers of private woodlands who seek to 
improve their profits, and much can be 
learnt by a more careful study of the 
financial aspect. The author insists on 
the need to maintain and if possible 
enhance the quality of the soil. There 
may, however, occasionally be legiti- 
mate disagreement on how nearly 
profitable forestry and good forestry 
come to being the same thing. 
Je DS Uwe 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
DIPLOMAT 


EW people have more opportunity 

for remembering and _ recording 
contacts with the influential and 
important of this world than the 
members of this country’s foreign 
service, and it is hardly strange that 
their reminiscences, when they come 
to be told, should often be of far more 
than ordinary interest. Vatican As- 
signment, by Sir Alec Randall (Heine- 
mann, 21s.), is not only no exception 
to a fairly general rule, but has the 
added merit of taking its readers 
inside precincts of which too little is 
known by many intelligent observers 
of world affairs in this country. 

Sir Alec Randall, who has since 
served as Ambassador to Denmark, 
was appointed to the Vatican when 
the first mission to the Holy See in 
modern times was formed in 1925. 
He spent five years there, years which 
saw the clash between the Prime 
Minister of Malta and the Pope, the 
rise of Mussolini to power and the 
settlement of the ““Roman Question”’ 
as to the exact political and territorial 
status of the Vatican in relation to 
the Italian State. On all these things 
he writes from first-hand experience 
and with unimpeachable information. 
Sir Alec belongs to the Roman Church, 
and not only tells his readers much 
about the ceremonial and organisation 
of the Holy See, but gives sympathetic 
portraits of the last two Popes and 
of the three outstanding ‘ Princes” 
of recent times, Cardinals Merry 
del Val, Gasquet and Gasparri. He 
also paints an agreeable picture of 
social Rome in the ’twenties. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY IN 
PICTURES 


WO books of photographs which 

give a fine picture of the various 
aspects of Britain are The Third Coun- 
try Life Picture Book of London and 
The Fourth Country Life Picture Book 
of Britain, each published by CouNTRY 
Lire at 15s. The volume on London, 
with photographs by G. F. Allen, 
emphasises the familiar from unfami- 
liar points of view: a telephoto view 
down Whitehall from the National 
Gallery, the Haymarket Theatre taken 
from St. James’s-square, and the 
Albert Hall from the back. The 
Britain volume starts from London 
and takes one up to north Sutherland 
with town, village and country equally 
well served. There are well-known 
views, such as those of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the Devil’s Kitchen 
in Snowdonia, and others less well 
known, such as Loch Roe in Suther- 
land and Carew Castle, Pembrokeshire. 
The photography in both books is of a 
high order, and they are worthy addi- 
tions to the series. 


DAMAGE TO WALLS 
BYZTVyY: 


IR,—With reference to the corres- 

pondence on the subject of ivy and 
its effect on masonry, my experience 
shows that in certain circumstances ivy 
}can be beneficial. 
In this village there is a house 
jabout 150 years old which I have 
‘known for sixty years and lived in for 
la part of that time. Until three years 
ago its west gable was covered with 
jivy growing from a single stem some 
sixteen inches in circumference and 
not much less when I first knew it. 
The bricks and mortar behind this ivy 
were in the perfect condition in which 
they came from the builder’s hands. 

‘Iam convinced the idea that ivy 
jabstracts virtue from mortar or brick 
jis mistaken, as is the suggestion that 
it causes dampness in a wall. The pro- 
tection from bad weather which the 
jleaves afford keeps the wall perfectly 
dry. There is one danger to buildings 
from ivy, and only one, though it is 
admittedly serious. If there are 
crevices or cracks, due to bad work or 
settlement or other reason, into which 
new shoots can grow unchecked, their 
gradual expansion will ultimately 
cause disruption.—J. O. THompson, 
Upper Poppleton, York. 


Str,—The old house in which I live 
is almost completely ivy-covered and 
was so long before I was born. Apart 
from its undoubted beauty, the thick 
growth has kept the temperature of 
the indoors more equable and the only 
place where there has been any sign of 
damp in the walls has been on the 
small area uncovered. The masonry 
underneath the ivy has been wonder- 
fully preserved. 

I am afraid the strange times we 
ive in have as part of their heritage 
a queer hate of things purely sylvan. 
IL often wonder, where farmers are 
concerned, if the extra crop gleaned 
irom a field in which the hedges 
iave been cut almost to ground level 
vill show a profit against the out- 
wintered cattle lost for lack of a yard 
or two of high thick hedge that might 
iave sheltered them as effectively as 
iwny building —KrNNETH V. Howe, 

all Green House, Tean, Staffordshire. 


NELSON’S TOWER 
IR,—Reading Geoffrey Grigson’s 
iurticle A Prospect in Wales (December 
13, 1956), I was reminded of a youth- 
ful visit to this part of Carmarthen- 
shire with my grandmother, and re- 
ealled her account (perhaps a caution- 
wy one) of ““Paxton’s Folly,” as she 
iamed it, or Sir William Paxton’s 
Nelson’s Tower. 

According to her Sir William 
sromised the local people that if they 
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elected him to Parliament he would 
build them a much-needed new bridge 
over the Towy. As they failed to do so 
he used the money he had set aside 
for the bridge to erect his tower. 
While he was inspecting the building 
operations, in company with his young 
son and heir, the latter was bitten by 
an adder and died in spite of all efforts 
to save him.—T. J. WiLiiams, Castle 


Hill House, Rastrick, Brighouse, 
Yorkshive. 
WILD-LIFE ROAD 
CASUALTIES 


Str,—The article by W. K. Richmond 
on wild-life road casualties (December 
6, 1956) describes a state of affairs 
the very reverse of that which [ know, 
except in respect of hedgehogs. For 
20 years I have been finding fewer and 
fewer pressed corpses on the road. In 
1922 I killed thirteen rabbits and 
three cats in one night between Cam- 
bridge and Norwich, but that, of 
course, was in the most _ rabbit- 
infested part of the British Islands, 
namely the Breck country, and also 
before myxomatosis. Ten years ago I 
had to do the same run constantly for 
over a year and never killed more than 
two, but they were there in their 
thousands just the same, judging by 
their eye-shines, and cars were run- 
ning much more quickly then than on 
the previous occasion. They were 
seeming then to becoming more road— 
and motor—minded. 

Now, too, one never sees flat 
swallows or martins of either sort, or 
flycatchers, or wagtails. This, I judge, 
is because there is no horse manure to 
act as ground bait for swarms of flies, 
and also because the first three can 
find no road mud for building. Is the 
lack of mud, perhaps, a contributory 
factor in the steady fall in the popula- 
tion of those three birds? The fall 
seems to coincide with the increase of 
tarred roads. 

Of young finches and buntings, I 
think there are just as many being 
flattened as ever there were. Of rats 
almost none, but of them, too, there 
are fewer to be run over. None of us 
now hits partridges on the windscreen 
when a covey flies over, as so often 
happened in olden days, but they, too, 
are getting almost rare. In country 
where I have often been present at the 
shooting of 2,000 pheasants a day, to 
run into one was strangely uncommon, 
and then I think only when it was in 
flight across the road. 

Thus there seems to be much con- 
flict between Mr, Richmond’s evidence 
and mine. Our experience seems to 
differ so widely that I thought it 
would be of interest to mention mine. 
—N. TEvULON-PorRTER, Shaftesbury. 
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REDWOOD WITH 
A DIFFERENCE 
Sir,—I am able to con- 
firm for Mr. Miles Had- 
field that the photograph 
in your issue of Decem- 
ber 13, 1956, is in fact of 

Sequoia sempervirens. 
There were at the 
beginning of the second 
Vorld War several of 
these trees at Monta- 
cute during the time that 
my firm was in charge of 
this National Trust pro- 
perty. The Committee 
had their attention drawn 
to the fact that these trees 
were looking very un- 
healthy and in no sense 
toned in with the famous 
Elizabethan house. At 
that time there was a 
special request to the 
estate from the Ministry 
of Supply for additional 
timber for war purposes 
and the Committee 
then decided that the 
trees should be cut down. 
— ARTHUR RAWLENCE, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


AN OUTBREAK OF MOTHS 


Srtr,—The enclosed photograph is of 
some moths that appeared in great 
numbers round the front porch of my 
house, as they did round the houses of 
my friends, during the second week of 
December. The moths were small 
cream ones, .and are called cherry 
moths here. Can you tell me what they 
were?—R. Bett (Mrs.), Silverwood, 
Sunnydale, Farnborough Park, Kent. 

[To judge by their colour, size and 
number, these were examples of the 
winter moth, a common garden pest. 
Its caterpillars feed on the leaves of 
fruit trees, including cherries, and it is 
a common practice to fix sticky bands 
round the trunks of the trees in order 
to prevent the female moths, which 
cannot fly. from climbing up and lay- 
ing their eggs on the twigs.—ED.] 


VISITORS TO FONTHILL 


Sir,—In view of Mr. F. Graham’s 
letter about William Beckford and 
Fonthill Abbey (December 13) your 
readers may be interested in the 


(right) AN ADMISSION TICKET OF 1823 


See letter: 


Visitors to Fonthill 


WINTER MOTHS 
PORCH OF A HOUSE IN KENT 


ZO 


GATHERED IN THE 


See letter: An Outbreak of Moths 


enclosed view, showing the magnifi- 
cence of the house’s situation. 

The engraving is reproduced 
from A new descriptive guide to Font- 
hill Abbev and Demesne (Shaftesbury, 
1823) by John Rutter, who afterwards 
produced Delineations of Fonthill, the 
chief source of our knowledge of the 
Abbey. 

The New descriptive guide ap- 
peared after the sale of the Abbey 
and its contents to John Farquhar 
for £300,000, as Beckford is referred 
to as “‘the late possessor.’’ My copy 
contains a ticket of admission (see 
enclosed illustration) dated 1823, 
apparently issued by the Phillips who 
was responsible for the sale, which 
took place in September of the same 
year. The ticket is of an elaborate 
Gothic design, incorporating a view 
of the tower and the end of the east 
transept, and measures 8 inches by 
5} inches. 

If we bear in mind that Beckford 
had been forced to sell Fonthill by 
financial difficulties, and was one of 
the most secretive of men, 
notorious for (among 
other things) his exclu- 
sion of visitors, Rutter’s 
concluding paragraph has 
an ironic flavour: ‘To 
raise a mountain in the 
midst of the wild, to give 
it the mixt character of a 
royal palace and a religi- 
ous retirement, to com- 
bine under one roof the 
.. . scattered specimens 
of Gothic architecture, 


demanded Genius, For- 
tune, Ardour, and Per- 
severance; and it is to 


this rare assemblage of 
talents, with the means, 
in Mr. Beckford, that the 
3ritish public are in- 
debted for the treat 
which is set before them.”’ 

Davip B. BUTLER, 
18, Beech-road, Biyming- 
ham, 30. 


SUFFOLK 
MASONS 


Str,—Mr. Hutchinson, in 
his letter in your issue of 
December 6, 1956, refers 
to the Town Hall at Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
which, as Mr. Young 
mentioned last week, was 
built (1775-1780) from 
the designs of Robert 
Adam. The stone carv- 
ing, of which you pub- 
lished a photograph, was 
the work of a local statu- 
ary, Thomas Singleton, 
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FANLIGHT OF CARVED WOOD AT LITTLE SAMPFORD, THAXTED, ESSEX, AND (right) A PAINTED 


member ot a family which produced 
a number of masons working in East 
Anglia in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
In 1753 he was working either as a 
mason or as a stone-carver at Euston 
Hall, Suffolk, and received £228, 
and in 1778 he was paid £159 by 
Lord Archibald Hamilton for stone 
carving at Rendlesham Hall in the 
same county. 

Thomas Singleton sold his stock 
and premises to John and Robert 
De Carle (another well-known local 
building firm) in 1792, He died, aged 
77, in the same year, and was buried 
in St. James’s, Bury St. Edmunds, 
on October 27.—RuUPERT GUNNIS, 
Hungershall Lodge, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


THE ORIGINAL OF AN 
ENGRAVING 
S1r,—With your recent review of Miss J. 
Lang’s book on rebuilding St. Paul’s 
you illustrated Fourdrinier’s rare 
engraving of the cathedral. Recently 
I found in a small shop the original 
drawing by Jean Ferdinand Schwerd- 
feger from which the engraving was 
made in 1743. It is in pen and ink, 
with a little wash, on a single sheet of 

vellum 244 by 38} ins. 

The drawing is recorded in the 
Walpole Society’s volume XXII and 
the Wren Society’s volume XIV; it is 
now in the cathedral lbrary.— 
MicHAEL Harvarp, 5, Rutland Gate- 
mews, Knightsbridge, S.W.7. 


DOVECOTE POTENCE 
SURVIVALS : 
S1tr,—Further to Mr. G. E. Buncombe’s 
recent letter about dovecote potence 
survivals, there is at Beddington Hall, 


FANLIGHT AT SIBTON, SUFFOLK 


See letter: Feigned Fanlights 


Surrey, a large late-17th-century dove- 
cote which still has the potence 
(though more elaborate than the one 
illustrated at Wenden Lofts, Essex) 
intact, together with nesting holes for 
1,000 birds built into the thickness of 
the walls. 

The building is scheduled as an 
ancient monument and is owned and 
maintained by the local authority. 


—J. F. H. Kineswe rz, 11, The 
Byrandries, Beddington, Wallomgton, 
Surrey. 


THE LOFTS HALL DOVECOTE 


Str,—Mr. Buncombe states that the 
dove house at Lofts Hall, Essex, “‘con- 
tains nearly 800 nests.’’ The number 
of nests is, in fact, exactly 1,500. The 
building is illustrated in Donald 
Smith’s Pigeon Cotes and Dove Houses 
of Essex and described as “possibly 
the finest cote remaining in Essex.”’ 
Your readers may like to know that the 
structure is in sound condition.— 
A. F. Grawam-Watson, Lofts Hall, 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEP 
FIGURES 


Sir,—I enclose photographs of two 
small figures from a remarkable col- 
lection of ‘“Chimney-sweepiana”’ re- 
cently given by Dr. S. A. Henry, of 
London, to the Kirkstall Abbey House 
Museum, Leeds. The collection com- 
prises 2,500 books, 500 prints and a 
charming array of figures in pottery, 
porcelain and brass, Together they 
illustrate the story of the chimney- 
sweep through the ages and in 
different countries. 

One photograph shows a climbing 
boy thrusting both hands within his 


AN ENOCH WOOD FIGURE OF A CHIMNEY-SWEEP BOY, AND 
(right) A GERMAN POTTERY SMOKER’S COMPANION, 
SHOWING A SWEEP ON TOP OF A CHIMNEY 


See letter: Chimney-sweep Figures 


ragged clothes for warmth. It is an 
Enoch Wood figure copied from a 
Cruikshank drawing which exposes 
the horrifying practice of forcing chil- 
dren up chimney-flues. In the other 
photograph a chimney-sweep is seen 
on top of his world-—enjoying momen- 
tary respite from his labours on the 
corner of a chimney- 
pot. This is a piece of 
German pottery of about 
1850, and was evident- 
ally made as a smoker’s 
companion. — G. B. W., 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 


FEIGNED 
FANLIGHTS 


Si1r,—I am enclosing a 
photograph of a fanlight 
of a type which I imag- 
ine is very unusual. Itis 
over the door of a farm- 
house near Thaxted, 
Essex, and consists of a 
wooden panel carved to 
represent a fan, though 
from the road one re- 
ceives the impression 


that it is modelled in 
plaster. 
Though the type 


consisting of a panel 
painted to represent a 
fanlight (shown in my 
other photograph) is 
comparatively common, 
at least in East Anglia, 
i have. never. met 
the carved fan before. 
Is it a rarity?r—G. E. 
BUNCOMBE. Springfield, 
Ashdon, Saffron 
Walden, Essex. 


THE NORFOLK 
ISLAND PINE 


Sir,—As some of your 
readers seem to have been 
interested in the notes on 
the monkey puzzle, per- 
haps they may care to 
see the enclosed photo- 
graph of its strange relative, Avaucaria 
excelsa, growing at Tresco in the Scilly 
Islands—which is one of the few 
places in the British Isles where it 
will survive out of doors. It is called 
the Norfolk Island pine, for that is 
the only place where it grows wild. 


John Smith, who took charge of 
the trees at Kew in 1823, says that 
specimens under his charge were all 
that then remained of a large collec- 
tion of plants of all kinds sent to the 
gardens in 1793 by Governor Phillip 
of New South Wales. The two trees 
retained by Kew grew so vigorously 
that they formed an important part 
of the evidence produced by Sir 
William Hooker to justify his demands 
for a far bigger greenhouse. One tree 
that was sent in 1828 to Windsor Castle 
was given by Queen Victoria to the 
Crystal Palace when it outgrew its 
Castle quarters. 

The Norfolk Island pine once 
enjoyed great popularity, as this 
advertisement of May 13, 1843, 
shows: “John Milne begs to offer to 


the Nobility, Gentry and Public... 
a fine specimen of Avaucaria excelsa, 
in pot. standing 8 ft. high, probably 
the finest in England, price £25.” 
I cannot find whether or not it was 
sold. 

Incidentally, Kew gained its first 
plant of another araucaria, A. Bid- 
willii, when Mr. Bidwill put up his 
one and only plant for sale “at an 
upset price of £25’’—but received not 
a single offer.—M1LEs HapFiELD, 39, 
Hamstead Hill, Birmingham, 20. 


WIGORNS AND OTHERS 


Str,—I venture to offer a comment 
on Mr. Bernard Darwin’s statement as 
to the use of Wigorn in a Bishop’s 
signature being “pure invention”’ 
(December 13, 1956). I was assistant- 
curate at Halesowen when in 1902 Dr. 
Charles Gore became Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and he adopted the signature 
“C. Wigorn.”’ This was at first a mys- 
tery, but it was resolved by reference 
to a place-name Warley Wigorn in the 
diocese and county of Worcester. 
The Rev. J. B. Thornton in his 
book, Place Names of England and 
Wales (1915 edition), says, “ Warley 
Wigorn (Halesowen) is Domesday 
Book. Wigorn is the common Latin for 


NORFOLK ISLAND PINE (ARAUCARIA 
EXCELSA) GROWING AT TRESCO, IN 
THE SCILLY ISLANDS 


See letter: The Norfolk Island Pine 


’ 


Worcester.’’ So the “pure invention”’ 
was actually a truth in the early years 
of/the present century.—GEORGE L. 
GOsLING (Hon. Canon of St. Albans), 
6, Lancaster-voad, St. Albans, Hertford- 
shire. 


PAINTINGS BY ARTHUR 
STUDD 


S1r,—In connection with a French 
University thesis which I am writing 
on the subject of British painters and 
France, I am anxious to trace any 
pictures by Arthur Studd, and should 
be grateful if any of your readers could 
help. Arthur Studd (1868-1919) pre- 
sented to the nation Whistler’s Little 
White Girl. He stayed at Le Pouldu 
with Alfred Thornton, the painter, in 
1890-91, and met Gauguin. He was one 
of the well-known cricketing family 
and his brother was Brigadier-Genera. 
Herbert William Studd, whose wife was 
the widow of Major Horuce de Vere, o/ 
Curragh Chase, Co. Limerick.—Marieg- 
Louise HEMPHILL (Mrs.), 23, Queen’s- 
gate. S.W.7. 
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_A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


CAN YOU BEAT THE EXPERTS? 


HE British Bridge League broke away 
from tradition in adopting the American 
“round-robin”’ principle for the first of 

the season’s trials, with a series of 32-board 
' matches between six teams of four. This was 
| voted a great success by the numerous specta- 
' tors, the more agile of whom could follow the 
| course of three needle matches in each session; 
| furthermore, since the same set of hands were 
in use, each board was played at no fewer than 
six tables. 

A study of the various results on any one 
hand proved extremely rewarding. Here, for 
instance, are three examples which caught my 
eye during the first session. What would you 
have done in the following situations? 


1. West holds: 
DEENA | OLS TA RO 6 de On9 83 
Dealer, East. Neither side vulnerable. 

East opens One Spade, and South passes. 

What should West say? 

2. North holds: 

@A3S3 Y10 OKOJ 107654 & 32 
Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 
South passes, and West opens One Spade. 

What should North say? 

3. South holds: 

READ ORT OESEG non leeO Gide Ke 773 
Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
South opens One Spade, West bids Four 

Diamonds, North Four Spades, and East Five 

Diamonds. What should South say? 


* * * 


These three hands had one feature in com- 
mon: it was the younger players who usually 
chose the more realistic approach. In the first 
case the partnership hands were as follows: 
West @& 9 East @ A K J 1032 

YAK J 10964 ORs) 


© 6 

&O983 Fe Kk 

Dealer, East. Neither side vulnerable. 

Two pairs bid thus: One Spade—Two 
Hearts; Three Spades—Four Hearts; end. 
East’s rebid seems inadequate on a hand of 
such quality after a pleasing response, and it 
virtually put paid to any hope of reaching the 
excellent Heart slam. Over Two Hearts it is 
not a bad idea to temporise with Three Dia- 
monds (a new suit at the Three level is played 
almost universally as a one-round force); West 
then jumps to Four Hearts, and East must 
obviously go on. 

At two of the other tables the first two bids 
were the same, but here East made a more 
rational rebid of Four Spades. This created a 
standard situation for Acol players. East 
denied eight winners when he failed to open 
with a Two-bid, and normal expectancy from 
partner is only two tricks, yet he contracts for 
ten tricks on the second round. The inference is 
clear: the Heart response filled in a gap and 
improved the look of East’s hand. Hence, in 
spite of his singleton Spade, West need have no 
fvar of a misfit; visualising neutral Heart sup- 
port at least in partner’s hand, he can safely 
make an effort with Five Hearts, which; East 
gladly converts to Six. The point was missed'by 
the two eminent players who sat West, and 
East was left in Four Spades. 

The result at the remaining two tables 
bears out the contention that an honest quanti- 
tative bid often makes life delightfully simple 
for your side. What is your natural impulse 
with a hand like West’s? Why not get it off 
your chest with a first-time bid of Four Hearts? 
In one case East went straight to Six Hearts; in 
the other, he bid a Culbertson Four No-Trumps 
and West promptly called the slam. 

Now for Problem No. 2. Since your partner 
has passed, defensive prospects look extremely 
poor, so a shut-out bid on your freak hand is 
clearly indicated. If you feel that Four Dia- 
monds meets the case, you are in good company, 
for that was the bid chosen by three of the 
northern masters in the trials. And this was the 
full deal: 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


@O9874 

O K86 

GOS 

hAIS es 
a6 
MAI54 
OSE 
&OS764 


Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

What happened, of course, was that East 
bid Four Spades over North’s bounce to Four 
Diamonds, and in each case a final contract of 
Five Diamonds was doubled for a penalty of 300. 
This looks like a pretty good save, since East- 
West can make Four Spades for a score of 620, 
but I have an idea that some of my readers 
would have done even better. Can you spot the 
flaw in the following auction? 


South West North East 

No bid 1 Spade 4 Diamonds 4 Spades 
No bid No bid 5 Diamonds Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


Now the object of a pre-empt is to make 
the opponents guess at an uncomfortably high 
level; and the higher the level, the more likely 
they are to guess wrongly. Once you decide to 
pre-empt, you might as well go the whole hog. 

Here you have eight winners in your 
own hand; your partner may be trickless, but 
you can afford to go three down doubled and 
still show a profit. It seems certain that you 
will have to save in Five Diamonds, so why not 
bid it at once and give East something to think 
about? 

Once in a while this type of all-out pre- 
empt will show a small loss, when South has 
sufficient padding to defeat an enemy game, 
but it is far more sensible than bidding Four 


Diamonds followed by Five Diamonds, which 
gives the opponents just that extra bit of 
leeway. The lesson was brought out when two 
of our younger players pre-empted to the limit. 

After One Spade by partner and Five 
Diamonds on his right, would any East player 
with red blood in his veins elect to go for a 
paltry non-vulnerable penalty sooner than for a 
vulnerable game? The two players concerned 
duly guessed wrongly in bidding Five Spades, 
but you will note that this contract is defeated 
only by a Heart ruff, even though West has a 
near-minimum opening. In one case North 
was rewarded with a plus score of 100 (and 
there is a great deal of difference at match 
points duplicate between plus 100 and minus 
300); in the other case, however, South ruined 
the whole effect by contesting with an exag- 
gerated bid of Six Diamonds, a phantom sacri- 
fice which cost his side 600 points. 

The inadequacy of a mere Four Diamond 
overcall now becomes clear. There was no 
guesswork for East; on the first round he could 
bid Four Spades in great comfort, and on the 
next he could show some defensive values by 
doubling Five Diamonds and leaving the final 
decision to his partner. 

At the sixth table the auction took an 
unusual course, as it is wont to do when Adam 
Meredith is at the wheel. As South, the dealer, 
Meredith judged the moment propitious for an 
opening bid of Three Clubs. West was a firm 
believer in the American adage, “when you're 
fixed, stay fixed,’”’ so South and North had the 
field to themselves; their sequence was Three 
Clubs—Three Diamonds; Three Hearts—Four 
Diamonds; end. Although a vulnerable enemy 
game was thus averted at the cost of a mere 50 
points, | would not uphold South’s Three-bid as 
a model of its kind. 

The last of my three problem hands is so 
meaty that I shall have to defer my analysis 
until next week. 


CROSSWORD No. 


1404 1. 


ACROSS 
William, do produce a charming note (6, 4) 
6. They can't be returned in court (4) 


Country Lirr books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 9. Do they indicate the keynote for the hay- 


first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1404, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


Wednesday, January 9, 1957. 


EREOS BERR 
27. 
14 29° ihe 
aes wine”’—Miulton (4) 


makers’ dance? (10) 

10. Disparagement of the musician? (4) 

2. In this Herrick was partial to a sweet dis- 
order (5) 

13. The palmist’s stint? (9) 

14. Paper war? (5) 

16. He’s a kuowing one! (6) 

20. It’s great, say the Americans and Canadians 
impartially (6) 

21. Wait, Dad, and employ this (5) 

25. Christmas tree-bird (9) 

26. Almost certainly we hear it’s the absolute 


edge (5) 
Electricity is evidently measured officially (4) 
28. Stratospheric travel is extravagant, they 
find (10) 


of Belial, flown with insolence and 


30. Like sailors’ trousers? (10) 


DOWN 
1. They get a foot in twice (6) 
2. Suitable vehicle for the collection > 
Holiday rubbish? (6) 
3. So the whole disposition might be shown (5) 
4, Abandon the leader for a car? (8) 
5) 
7. 


Bank 


. ‘Tell me not (Sweet) Iam ”—Lovelace (6) 
. Worship the Russian range in an improving 
way (8) 
8. “Gird on thy sword, O man, thy —— endue’’ 
—Bridges (8) 
11. There are no blemishes in these awards (6) 
15. I’m scared of the dark trees (6) 
17. They do as part of their business of adjust- 
ment (8) 


SOLUTION TO No. 1403. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of December 27, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Factor; 4, Spiteful; 10, Dandelion; 11, Moist; 
12, Laud; 13, Mouth-organ; 15, Turrets; 16, Rarely; 19, Grouse; 
21, Minimum; 23, Willy-nilly; 25, Alba; 27, Troop; 28, Eye- 
bright; 29, Hesitate; 30, Settle. DOWN.—1, Fidelity, 2, Con- 
queror; 3, Open; 5, Punster; 6, Tambourine; 7, Fling; 8, Latent; 
9, Pilots; 14, Beauty spot; 17, Lamplight; 18, Embattle; 
20, Eminent; 21, Mullet; 22, Switch; 24, Loops; 26, Arne. 


18. Jonson’s humorous hero? (8) 

19. Rosy Niel (8) 

22. Mud after a certain period (6) 

23. Girlish address to a goose to look both ways 


(6) 


verte 24. A favourite beverage but Latin (6) 


26. Sun? Ah, one needs a hat (5) 


Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1402 is 
Mrs. R. M. Wright, 
Blackhamsley, 
Brockenhurst, 
Hampshire. 
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(///)/ FERGUSON FE.35 LOADER COMPLETES 


YOUR FARMYARD MANURE-HANDLING TEAM 


~ for fastest-ever, one-man muck-shifting 


NEW FERGUSON LOADER e Attached to Ferguson 35 tractor, 
and detached, in minutes e Lifts 174 cwt. to 9’ 11” ¢ Compact design 
allows easy manoeuvring in confined spaces e Operator mounts tractor 
easily from either side, works Loader without leaving tractor seat 
e Fork returns automatically to loading position after dumping e Also 
available with hydraulic tip-off bucket. 


This is the most important advance in manure handling ever offered 
to the British farmer. With the new Ferguson Loader, quickly and 
simply attached to the new Ferguson tractor and the Ferguson 
Spreader, one man gets the work done more efficiently and more 
economically than ever before. 

Above are some of the important advantages of the new Ferguson 
Loader. But the vital advantage is what they all add up to. More 
output — in less man-hours. A greater margin of PROFIT. Prove this 
for yourself with a free demonstration on your own farm. See your 


Ferguson Dealer — today. 


FERGUSON SPREADER e Hitched from tractor seat e Spreading 
rates from 4 up to 16 loads per acre. 


GO AHEAD-GO FERGUSON 


Ferguson tractors, sold by Massey-Harris-Ferguson Ltd., are 
manufactured by The Standard Motor Co. Ltd., Coventry. 
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MILK SUBSIDY 
ADJUSTMENTS 


AIRY farmers are having to 
take 4d. a gallon less for their 


milk for the four months 
December to March, but they are pro- 
ducing more and the total value of 


, the milk cheques sent out to dairy 


_ value for cheese-making. 


farmers in England and Wales by the 
Milk Marketing Board for the twelve 
months ending March 31 next will be 
about £14 million more than for the 
previous year. All the extra milk will 
be sold, but it goes for manufacture 
at about ls. 7d. a gallon, which is its 
The price 
calculation is based on a standard pro- 
duction of 1,651 million gallons in 
England and Wales through the 
year which commands the full price; 
we are likely to produce another 
180 million gallons. If this extra 
marginal output can be obtained at 


- economical cost, and the extra gallons 


should not cost as much as the basic 
gallons, then the only people who have 
cause for complaint are taxpayers. If 
the year’s output is below the standard 
quantity of 1,651 million gallons a full 
proportion is taken for the liquid 
market at the top price and the call 
on the Treasury is reduced. For 
England and Wales the general milk 
subsidy amounts to about £17 million 
for this year out of the total 
United Kingdom estimate of 
£26,700,000. By reducing the subsidy 
on ordinary milk by another 4d. a 
pint from January 1 onwards the 


| Chancellor expects to save £4,500,000 


on this general milk subsidy. Looking 
ahead, it seems fairly obvious that the 
Milk Board will want to reduce pro- 
ducers’ prices for winter milk next year 
to save some of the loss on converting 
expensive milk into cheese and other 
manufactured products. The loss is 
not so great on summer milk, which 
can be produced at about 2s. a gallon. 


Bovine Tuberculosis 


E are getting ahead with the 

eradication of tuberculosis from 
cattle. There are now more than 
6,750,000 attested cattle in Great 
Britain, representing about 67 per 
cent. compared with 60 per cent. a 
year ago. The highest proportions are 
in Wales and Scotland, which have 
over 80 per cent. attested; England 
has only 60 per cent. The English 
counties which make the best showing 
are Berkshire, Essex, Herefordshire, 
Hampshire, the Isle of Wight, Surrey 
and West Sussex. The East Midlands, 
Northumberland, Staffordshire and 
the East Riding of Yorkshire are at 
the bottom of the list. It is under- 
standable that farmers in Bedfordshire, 
the Isle of Ely and South Lincolnshire, 
for instance, who are more concerned 
with cash cropping than milk produc- 
tion, have not yet made any great 
efforts to clear their herds of tuber- 
culosis. The aim is to get the whole 
country clear. 


Farming with Compost 


N the Journal of the Soil Association 

an account is given of the progress 
of the Haughley experiment, in which 
three types of management are being 
compared to test the effects on the 
soil and the quality of the produce 
grown. At Haughleyj which is in 
Suffolk, there are three farms working 
side by side but using different 
systems. The first is a 32-acre unit 
worked as a small stockless farm, 
having no animals and using only 
inorganic fertilisers supplemented by 
green manuring. The other two are 
both 75-acre units; each produces its 
own seed grain and supports the same 
head of livestock without using any 
purchased feeding-stuffs. One is 
worked as an organic farm where 
deep-rooted herbs are used in the 
Jeys and all the farm-yard manure is 


made into compost. The other unit 
of 75 acres does not use compost, and 
the usual range of fertilisers is used. 
This interim report states that it is 
too early to set out definite conclusions 
after five years’ work, but there are 
some indications of differing effects 
on the soil which, if sufficient funds 
are available, can be further tested. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


T has often been said that out- 

breaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
here in the autumn and early winter 
are due to birds migrating from the 
Continent of Europe to winter in 
Britain. The recent series of out- 
breaks in coastal districts confirms 
this belief. The places where the 
original outbreaks occurred are on 
routes taken by birds in migration and 
cattle grazing in the fields have first 
been affected. Moreover, the virus is 
of a type common on the Continent 
and different from that found in the 
outbreaks earlier this year, which were 
attributed to infection brought by 
meat imported from South America. 
Starlings are the most likely culprits. 
Large flocks of them were seen on one 
of the farms a few days before disease 
was confirmed among the cattle. We 
cannot stop birds coming to winter 
here. All we can do is to insist, as far 
as we are able, that Continental 
countries take the most effective 
measures by vaccination and other 
methods to stop the disease’s spread. 


A Course for Stockmen 


OWMEN, shepherds and pigmen 

have the chance of studying the 
theory and practice of their everyday 
work at a five-day residential course 
at the Kent Farm Institute at Sitting- 
bourne this month. They will hear a 
series of talks by specialists and no 
doubt discuss what they hear; they 
will see demonstrations and films and 
pay visits to a bacon factory, an egg- 
packing centre, a  cattle-breeding 
centre and an abattoir. If this pioneer 
course 1s a success Kent’s example 
may well be followed by other coun- 
ties. The stockman is a key-man on 
our farms and a great deal depends on 
him. Let him freshen his mind occa- 
sionally with some outside ideas and 
he will take an even greater interest 
in his routine work. 


Sheep in Herefordshire 


HILE most counties reduced 

their sheep numbers severely in 
the war years, in Herefordshire 
farmers kept their flocks together 
remarkably well. Their faith in sheep 
is shown again by the Herefordshire 
County Council’s decision to hold a 
five-day course on grass-land and sheep 
and fat lamb production from Jan- 
uary 7 to I1 to discuss breeding 
problems, the market demand for fat 
lambs, the control of sheep diseases 
and the improvement of wool. There 
is a good list of speakers from other 
counties and the exchange of views 
and experiences should be profitable. 


Grass Seed 


ARVESTING conditions were so 
poor last summer that farmers 
buying grass and clover seed for sow- 
ing in the coming spring may have to 
alter the composition of seed mixtures 
to take advantage of what is available. 
We may not, for instance, be able to 
get all the certified S.100 clover seed 
we would like and New Zealand white 
clover will have to be used instead. 
The National Agricultural Advisory 
Service will be able to suggest modi- 
fications which will help to keep down 
the cost of seed mixtures, and we shall 
all be wise to order in good time. 
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LIMITED 


BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
MAKERS AND ERECTORS OF 


Precast Reinforced Concrete 


FARM BUILDINGS © 


— built to last for ever — no deterioration 
— no painting — no maintenance — fire-resistant 


— hygienic — rot-proof — clear roof-space 


Covered-yards 
Impl'm't-sheds 
and Barns 
cost less 


if they’re 
ATCOST 


ATCOST 
FARM BUILDINGS 
are supplied with 
concrete stanchions, 
rafters and purlins ; 
big-six corrugated 
asbestos sheeting for 
gable-peaks & roof; 
asbestos ridging, fin- 
ials, barge-boards, 
guttering and down- 
pipes. Side-sheeting, 
lean-to’s, extra bays 
and spans, can easily 
be added later. 


Spans: 15 ft. — 45 ft. 


Length: unlimited 


Bays : normally 15 ft. 


State your 
needs and we will 
gladly submit FREE 
quotation and fully 
- illustrated brochure 


Farm Building 
Ger the nt—at the 


a 
ee ee possible C 


14-38 PADDOCK WOOD, KENT :: Paddock Wood 333-5 


Compare our quotation 
with those of other makers 


— so do 
Storage-sheds 
Cattle-sheds 
Grain-stores 
Warehouses 
Lorry-garages 
Fruit-sheds 
etc. 


and then remember 
that ours includes 


DELIVERY, FOUNDATIONS 


AND ERECTION 


wt (ATCOST) 


o LIMITED 
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HAYTERS OF SPELLBROOK 
8 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 
Telephone: Sawbridgeworth 2383, 3391 


CABIN 8. CAGES crzy 122 sino 


Cap. in Complete Price 
Battery House 12 td. cgs. Price per bird 
112 x 24x 9 ft. 5,184 £3,138 12/2 
72 x 24x 9 ft. 2,176 £1,452 13/3 
40 x 18 x 7 ft. 912 £677 13/104 
24x18 x7 ft. 480 £423 17/74 
24x 10x 7 ft. 240 £239 19/114 

ET THE NEW MULTI-BIRD “‘CLEAN-EZIE” 
: BATTERY 


% Adjustable side frames will make: 9, 104, 12%, 153, 21, 
314 or 63 in. wide for accommodating from 1 to 12 
birds per cage. 

% Paper cleaning costs from only 1/6th of a penny, per 
bird per week. 

The only Battery where you could finish Friday night 
until Monday morning 

%&PRICES FROM ONLY 8/5 per bird. 


THE NEW MULTI-BIRD ELECTRIC GLASS BASE 
CAFETERIA BATTERY 

Fully automatic electric feeding, watering and cleaning 

out. With “Vario-speed’’ drive and patent spring-loaded 

scrapers. Single or twin bird cages in three or four tiers 

high. Prices from 19/- per single bird cages or 29/6 per 

twin bird cages. 


PLEASE STATE EXACT REQUIREMENTS WHEN WRITING FOR LISTS. 
HIRE PURCHASE FACILITIES AVAILABLE. JS 24 


JOHN SHEPHERD AND SONS LIMITED 


Windmill Appliance Works,Clifton Rd.Blackpool, é/s.: Marton 6 & /2/ 


Chatching 


NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 
LTD. 


“THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, 
HERTFORDSHIRE 


Reduced Insurance Rates 


PARAFFIN HEATERS 
For Greenhouses, etc. 


Copper + gall. Lamp. 
Steel Radiator. Length 
18”, height 13”, 14” burner 
38/-. Twin 14” 39/6 carr. 
paid. Gall. reservoir 10/- 
extra. 
; Write for free list. 
P. J. BRYANT, Forest Rd., Fishponds 
BRISTOL 


** * FOR YOUR GARDEN &X * * 


Her Majesty the Queen 


Wise Gardeners still 
Sow:—-CARTERS 
TESTED SEEDS 


1957 Edition 
‘**Blue Book of 
Gardening” 
Catalogue 


Free on request 
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VEGETABLE SEEDS, SWEET 
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THE CROFT ASPARAGUS FARM 
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Unwin 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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PROPERTY THEN 
AND NOW 


situation was uneasy. True, the 

Treaty of Vienna, by which France 
acknowledged Maria Theresa’s rights 
to the throne of Austria, had been 
signed; but it was an uneasy truce, 
and, in fact, it merely postponed the 
war of the Austrian Succession, which 
was to last until the peace was signed 
at Aix-la-Chapelle ten years later. 
And it is in such times, one is led to 
believe, that people turn to the land 
in order to safeguard their capital. 


AN 18th-CENTURY DUCHESS’S 
; APPRAISAL 


T the present time, in spite of an 
international situation that is at 
least as insecure as it was in 1738, 
there has been, as yet, no marked 
switch from gilt-edged securities to 
land, but this is probably due partly 
to the deflated value of Government 
stocks and partly to the effects of the 
credit squeeze. But in 1738 when 
neither of these factors operated, there 
was no hesitation in falling back on 
real estate as representing a sound 
hedge against uncertainty, for one 
reads in Mr. A. L. Rowse’s The Early 
Churchills that in 1739, Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, one of the shrewdest 
brains of her time, was “in the city to 
bid for Lord Yarmouth’s estate, 
which I believe I shall have, and I do 
think it necessary to do it, because the 
land will be the last thing that will be 
taken from us, and I expect a little 
sooner or later a sponge which will put 
an end to all stocks and money lent to 
the government.” 

As it happened, the Duchess’s fore- 
bodings were not fulfilled. But that does 
not necessarily mean that her judge- 
ment was at fault, and, in fact, she did 
extremely wellout of the 30-odd proper- 
ties that she bought, one or two each 
year, beginning with the Wimbledon 
estate of Sir Theodore Janson, who had 
been ruined by the South Sea Bubble. 


INDUCEMENTS TO 
INVESTORS 


T may be, as Mr. Norman J. Hodg- 

kinson, a prominent estate agent 
whose opinion I quoted in these notes 
last week, suggests, that the stagna- 
tion that has existed in the property 
market for the past twelve months 
will be prolonged until the inter- 
national situation is clearer. And yet 
the very uncertainty of the times, 
coupled with the possibility—some 
think it a probability—of a Socialist 
Government’s being returned at the 
next General Election, suggests that 
before long there may be a flare-up in 
real estate, for not only does it seem 
that the Socialists have dropped all 
ideas of nationalising land, but the 
lifting of rent control and the grants 
offered to dwners of agricultural land 
by the present Government provide 
solid inducements to investors. 


RENT ACT CRITICISMS 


FORTNIGHT ago I suggested that 

the principal defect of the new 
Rent Bill was that it did not giveasatis- 
factory guarantee of tenure to tenants 
on short leases, and that is the main 
criticism put forward by the Chartered 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Insti- 
tute, who state that, although the main 
objects of the Bill are/welcome, tenants 
whose dwellings are de-controlled 
should be entitled to at least twelve 
months’ notice, instead of six, owing 
to the difficulty, in some areas, of 
finding alternative accommodation. 

Other suggestions made by the 
Institute are that a rent limit of twice 
the gross value will not produce an 
adequate rent in the case of some 
agricultural cottages with very smal 
gross values; that a tenant under a 
lease for a term of years should be safe- 
guarded against an increase of rent 


[: 1738, as to-day, the international 


during the remainder of the lease; 
that a landlerd should, subject to 
proper conditions, have a right of 
entry to carry out suitable improve- 
ments; that Rent Tribunals should 
have no jurisdiction in the case of 
lettings within the Rent Restrictions 
Acts; and that there should be 
provisions for enabling the rate of 
interest to be raised on controlled 
mortgages. 


£40,000 FOR BERKSHIRE 
ESTATE 


TAR. important sale of agricultural 
land that took place a few days 
before the beginning of the Christmas 
holidays was that of the Buckhold 
estate, near Pangbourne, Berkshire. 
The property, which was submitted to 
auction by Messrs. Strutt and Parker, 
Lofts and Warner, and Messrs. 
Simmons and Sons, on behalf of 
Yattendon Estates, covers 735 acres 
and includes a farm of 324 acres, 206 
acres of wocdlands and plantations, 
and 100 acres of accommodation land, 
all with possession. Of the 12 lots 
offered, eight, aggregating 570 acres, 
were sold for a total of just under 
£40,000, the farm fetching £22,500, an 
average of nearly £70 an acre. 

Two agricultural properties sold 
recently by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley are Moons and Shortbridge 
Farms, which together cover 314 acres 
at Piltdown, near Uckfield, Sussex, 
and the Dean and Chapter Farm of 
about 200 acres at Codrington, near 
Chipping Sodbury, Gloucestershire. 
The farms at Piltdown, in the sale of 
which Messrs. A. Burtenshaw and Son 
acted as co-agents, include two houses, 
two sets of buildings and six cottages, 
and the Dean and Chapter Farm, 
which was offered on behalf of Lieut.- 
Col. Sir John Marling, and which lies 
on the western fringe of the Cotswolds, 
includes a house dating from the 15th 
century, a modern range of attested 
buildings and four cottages. 

From Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
comes news of the sale of Stilemans, 
a residential and agricultural estate of 
164 acres at Munstead, near Godal- 
ming, Surrey, where the principal 
house was built in William-and-Mary 
style. Messrs. H. Baverstock and Son 
were co-agents. 


BERKELEY-SQUARE 
DEVELOPMENT 


ANY Londoners walking north- 

wards from Berkeley-square into 
Davis-street, W.1, will have noticed a 
large, undeveloped site on the cor- 
ner as they pass. This site, probably 
the last prominent site in the West 
End of London that has not been 
re-developed since the bombing, is to 
be occupied by an office building with 
a floor-space of approximately 50,000 
sq. ft.; the lease of which has been 
sold to Aluminium (Canada) by Messrs. 
Collins and Collins and Rawlence and 
Squarey. It is understood that the 
new building will harmonise with 
existing properties in the square. 

It is a far cry from Mayfair to 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, but since 
Salisbury is one of the three towns in 
South Africa with the largest post- 
war building programme, it may be of 
interest to record that Messrs. Ronald 
Hayes and Partners, associates of 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, have 
negotiated the purchase of an im- 
portant site in Salisbury for F. W. 
Woolworth and Co. “The significance 
of Woolworth’s entry into Rhodesia,”’ 
write the agents, “‘ will not be missed, 
and can be accepted as an expression 
of confidence in the strong position of 
the Federation, and, in particular, of 
the rapid development of Salisbury, 
where immigration statistics have been 
steadily rising over the last 18 
months.” PROCURATOR. 


The ‘Stormoguide’ is more than just a 
barometer. Its specially marked dial 
enables future weather conditions to be 
determined with accuracy, at a glance. 
The ‘Stormoguide’ is made by Short & 
Mason, the famous precision instrument 
makers whose range of 20 different 
‘Stormoguides’, and barometers, is on 
display now at your jewellers or opticians. 


In case of difficulty, write to 
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COLOURED ROOFING FELT 
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FOR BRIGHTER ROOFS 


DUSTLESS and CLEAN TO HANDLE 
DURABLE and ECONOMICAL 
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PERMACOLOR is fixed in the same 
manner as ordinary Roofing Felt. One roll is 


sufficient to cover a roof area of 100 square 


feet (allowing for laps, etc.). 


There is only one 
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AVAILABLE FROM IRONMONGERS 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY PERMANITE LTD 


no more cares 
about stairs! 
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Specially designed for 


private residence, working from 
an ordinary power point, the 


safe, easily operated 
SHEPARD HOME LIFT 


for installation. 


SHEPARD 


Home 


SHORT & MASON 


Aneroid Works, Hale End Road, 
Walthamstow, London, E.17. 


Tel, LARkswood 1071 


PERMACOLOR | 


brings the freedom of the house to 
elderly people and the infirm. 
Negligible builder’s work required 


LIFT 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 
MASARYK 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


IVE years ago Sir Robert Bruce 
P voatar paid a notable tribute 

to a friend in a small book called 
Jan Masaryk. It was a limited and 
expensive edition, and anyone in- 
terested in Czechoslovak affairs, or for 
that matter in the violent oscillations 
of European history since the first 
World War, will be glad that it is now 
made available in a cheap edition 
under the old title (Putnam, 10s. 6d.). 
Its sub-title is A Personal Memoir, 
and so it is; but history, now as 
always, is finely balanced between the 
doings of outstanding persons and the 
surge of popular intention. If Jan 


marriage crash. He was to see his 
country crash, too. And against these 
vicissitudes he had to pit this mer- 
curial temperament, the temperament 
of an artist, called on to deal with very 
tough realities in a world which was 
trying to settle down, and not notably 
succeeding, after one of the pro- 
foundest seismic shocks of history. . 
“We shall shake their ramshackle 
empire to bits,’ Lloyd George had 
said of Austria-Hungary. But what 
to do with the pieces? 

Jan Masaryk was one of the 
victims of this situation, placed by the 
circumstances of his birth in the fore- 
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JAN MASARYK. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart 
(Putnam, 10s. 6d.) 


THE PENNY UNIVERSITIES. By Aytoun Ellis. 
(Secker and Warburg, 30s.) 


GRANDFATHER’S LONDON. By O. J. Morris 
(Putnam, 21s.) 
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Masaryk not an outstanding 
person in the sense in which his father 
was, he was at all events one thing 
that his father was not. Old Thomas 
Masaryk, the President of the first 
Czechoslovak Republic, was venerated ; 
his son was loved. Jan was the old 
man’s finger on the public pulse, his 
ear listening to the beat of the public 
heart. The old man was the strategist 
of G.H.Q.; Jan was the field officer 
knowing and sharing the travail of the 
fight. A bitter fight it was to prove, 
ending for him in apparent defeat, but 
his defeat, like his country’s, was one 
that may well contain a seed of 
resurrection, Did the Communists 
murder him or did he commit suicide? 
There is much argument, but no sure 
evidence. Knowing the man, Sir 
Robert Bruce Lockhart believes that 
he took his own life, faced with an 
intolerable situation. Suicide in such 
circumstances is murder only once 
removed. 

Sir Robert is the right man to 
give us this memoir. He knew Jan 
Masaryk as few men knew him. They 
were young together, and they heard 
the chimes at midnight. In 1919, 
fresh from his perilous adventures in 
Russia, Sir hobert went to Prague as 
Commercial Secretary to the British 
Legation. Old Thomas Masaryk had 
married an American. Jan was born 
in America, and in 1919 was in 
Washington as Czechoslovak Chargé 
d’ Affaires. He was soon after trans- 
ferred to London and was often in 
Prague, where the two men met. 
They ‘‘clicked,” as we say, and from 
that moment until Jan Masaryk’s 
death their relationship was close and 
constant. 


AN ARTIST’S TEMPERAMENT 


The picture we are given is of a 
man of mercurial temperament. Mer- 
cury goes up and down with the 
changes of weather, and the ugly 
language of psycho-analysis calls such 
men manic depressives. Jan Masaryk 
was to know many changes of weather, 
in his personal life and in the life of 
his country. He was to marry, like 
his father, an American, and to see his 


was 


front of the battle, but by disposition 
ill-equipped for its rough and tumble. 
“Charm” is the word that comes up 
again and again. He was charming, 
he was witty, he was a superb linguist, 
he was a musician who had been 
brought up with the Kubelik family, 
he had a passion for the naked 
solitude of mountains, and a vein of 
profound melancholy was threaded 
through it all. He could be senti- 
mental, but “‘there was a certain shy- 
ness about Jan’s sentimentality, and 
if he felt that he had revealed his soul 
too nakedly the mood would pass from 
him like a flash, and he would be 
shouting for drinks, insisting that he 
was the bad member of the Masaryk 
family, and proclaiming that from his 
drunken Slovak grandfather, a jovial 
child of nature who liked his dram of 
plum vodka, he had inherited an 
incurable capacity for enjoyment.” 


COMMUNISM AND DEATH 


“Those years,’’ says Sir Robert, 
“were the glory period after the first 
war,’ but Munich was to come, and 
the second war was to come, with the 
Czech government exiled in London. 
Sir Robert was appointed liaison 
officer to that government. Jan 
Masaryk was Foreign Minister. Broad- 
casting to the Czechs, dashing to and 
from America, he wore himself out. 
The tragedy rolled on to its inevitable 
end. Russia “‘liberated’’ Czecho- 
slovakia, and when in the 1946 
election the Communists were returned 
as the largest party, the mercurial 
temperament still shied away from 
the facts. “He was confident that 
reason would prevail and the Com- 
munist tide recede. He was a man of 
peace who believed’’—as we see so 
many believing even now—‘that it 
could be achieved by the spoken 
word.” 

Well, we know what happened. 
He took office in the Communist 
government, and soon afterwards 
died, whether by his own hand or 
another’s. Sir Robert writes: ‘My 
knowledge of him and my instinct tell 
me that, having lent his name to the 
new government in the hope of 


restraining it, he found collaboration 
impossible and gave his own life in 
protestation.”” 

This is a very beautiful tribute of 
friend to friend, the picture of “a 
lonely man whose gaiety was a mask,”’ 
an artist caught in the cogs of a revolu- 
tionary moment, lacking those objec- 
tive qualities that the moment called 
for, because the whole of him was 
subjective, so that the blows fell on 
his naked nerves and heart till there 
came the one blow too many. 


FROM COFFEE-HOUSE TO 
CLUB 


Mr. Aytoun Ellis’s book The 
Penny Universities (Secker and War- 
burg, 30s.) takes its title from a 
17th-century broadsheet proclaiming 
the virtues ef coffee-houses. 

So great a Universitie 

I think theve ne’ev was any 

In which you may a scholar be 

For spending of a Penny. 

You paid your penny when you 
entered one of the early coffee houses, 
and having done that Jack was as 
good as his master. The printed rules 
laid down that anyone, “irrespective 
of rank, creed, station or political 
leaning,’’ was at liberty to talk to 
anyone else. A man who couldn’t read 
could hear the news read by one of the 
company, or he could listen to poets, 
artists, politicians or anyone else dis- 
cussing the affairs of his trade. “‘To 
the poor scrivener and apprentice the 
coffee-house offered, in addition, a 
welcome retreat that was both com- 
fortable and economical.”’ 

The first coffee-house was opened 
in Oxford, and the fashion caught on 
quickly. By the end of the 17th 
century there were 2,000 coffee-houses 
in London alone, and they spread 
thence to every considerable town in 
the country, “bringing together all 
ranks for the first time in a truly 
democratic assembly and enabling 
people to lay aside something of that 
reserve so characteristic of our nation.” 


HOUSEWIVES PROTEST 

It need hardly be said that their 
popularity did not go unchallenged. 
“The trade” was up in arms, and all 
sorts of other interests saw themselves 
threatened. The housewives of Lon- 
don petitioned the Government to put 
down the coffee-houses on the remark- 
able ground that drinking coffee 
produced frigidity in the male sex! 
“The whole race is in danger of 
extinction,’ the ladies wailed. But 
the Government had its own worries. 
It was more concerned about the 
spread of liberal ideas from the coffee- 
house discussions, and Charles II 
complained that there was too much 
freedom of speech. A proclamation 
suppressing the coffee-houses was 
published, but such was the public 
indignation that it was withdrawn ten 
days later. 

However, what the apprehensions 
of the women and the perturbations 
of the King could not do was done in 
the long run by that ineradicable class- 
consciousness that governs so many 
human actions. Peers and pot-boys, 
painters and ’prentices, say what you 
will, do not readily mix. Naturally 
enough, men tend to consort with 
birds of their own feather, and so 
coffee-houses turned into clubs with 
elected membership, and that, more 
perhaps than anything else, was the 
end of them as they had been in their 
democratic hey-day. 

Mr. Ellis gives us here a very full 
account of them, both of their general 
influence and of the characteristics of 
individual houses and the people who 
frequented them. Once they had 
changed into clubs, the English 
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idiosyncrasy took unbridled control. 
There was the Foxhunters’, ‘‘limited 
to huntsmen who had broken their 
collar-bone at least three times, or 
fractured ribs or other bones in the 
hunting-field, the President being one 
who had broken his neck and been left 
for dead!”’ The Silent Club had a deaf 
and dumb chairman and the motto 
“Talking spoils Company.” 

There is no point about coffee- 
houses that Mr. Ellis has overlooked, 
and the things that developed out of 
them are astonishing. Everyone knows 
of Lloyd’s and how it began in Lloyd’s 
Coffee House, but the number of other 
businesses and institutions, now 
nation-wide, that began in much the 
same way is an eye-opener. 


LONDON IN THE ’80s 

Grandfather's London, by O. J. 
Morris (Putnam, 21s.), is made up of 
a fine series of photographs, taken in 
the ’eighties, each given on a page to 
itself, with explanatory letterpress on 
the facing page. At first one is not 
inclined to bother much with the letter- 
press. There the pictures are—typical 
people of that moment: the chimney- 
sweep, the pieman, the bootblack, the 
crossing-sweeper, the muffin-man, the 
lavender lady and all the rest of them 
—and they seem to tell their own story 
without need of comment. But when 
you begin to read what Mr. Morris 
has to say, you go on. He is the 
perfect commentator on this series. 
His memory goes back to the moment, 
and he personally knows every detail 
of the scene which (so far as most of 
the pictures are concerned) is Green- 
wich. He makes the whole thing come 
alive in a most remarkable fashion, 
so that you end up not having looked 
at a lot of excellent pictures, but 
having spent a particular day of the 
eighties in Greenwich and watched 
the come-and-go of life in its streets. 

The pictures were a lucky find. 
A son of the famous Nonconformist 
preacher Spurgeon, himself a parson, 
seems to have had them taken in 
order to illustrate a lantern lecture 
about life in his parish. The prints 
were on the point of destruction when 
they were recognised for the “‘docu- 
mentary” that they are, and from 
them new negatives were made. And 
now’ here they are, Mr. Spurgeon 
Junior himself appearing in some of 
them. He looks an amiable young 
man as he stands there wearing a 
straw hat, having his boots cleaned 
by a bowler-hatted child; or leaning 
negligently on the hokey-pokey cart 
at which five young “supers” are 
being paid for their services with 
ice-cream. From the dated handbills 
stuck on walls, from the position of a 
shadow, Mr. Morris can deduce all 
sorts of things about the captured 
moment. He is the ideal guide 


through this brief journey, which 
I thought fascinating. 
———— 
GUIDE TO RACING AND 
RIDING 


IVIDED into convenient sections, 
Horse and Hound Year Book 
1956-7 (Odhams Press, 15s.) is a handy 
reference book. The blood-stock sec- 
tion includes a précis of the flat-racing 
and National Hunt seasons of 1956, 
followed by lists of winners and statis- 
tics, some good photographs, notes on 
the Thoroughbred Breeders’ Associa- 
tion and a directory of studs. Hunting 
is dealt with equally efficiently, and 
details are supplied of all the different 
packs of hounds. Results of point-to- 
point meetings are recorded, and there 
is an extensive directory of winners in 
the show-ring, at horse trials, Pony 
Club championships and at the 
Olympic Games. 
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(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 
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AN OUTSTANDING CHIPPENDALE CARVED GILT WOOD 

MIRROR, WITH A MOST UNUSUAL PAGODA CRESTING AND 

LEAF CARTOUCHE Circa 1760. 
Measurements :— 2 ft. 3 ins. wide. 4 ft. 6 ins. high over cartouche 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mavfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams Mallettson,. London 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN TQorman ams 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


PAIR OF QUEEN ANNE SILVER SUGAR CASTERS. LONDON 1707. 
MADE BY WILLIAM SPRING. HEIGHT 64” 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


-10 HANS ROAD LONDON S.W.3 KEN. 5266 


An Antique Mahogany 
double sided Writing 
Desk with leather top. 
It measures 4 ft. 6 ins. 
wide, 36 ins, |deep and 
304 ins. high. 


A small Antique Regency 
Mahogany drum top 
Writing Table with a 
diameter of 36 ins. and 
a height of 29 ins. 


B R | D G E S af R E E IE A superb Sheraton mahogany 2-tier dumb-waiter. 
A B E R D IF a N Circa 1790. Height 38 inches. 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables: ** Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ Member of the British Antique Dealers' Association Limited. 
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TMANSETS. THEE CLASSIC STTAPE OR OTHERWISE 


Twinset in fine myrtle green lamb’s- 

wool, with double white pinstripes 

round the neck and fronts. There are 

mitred corners at the neck of the 
cardigan (Pringle) 


HE twinset has taken on a 
new lease of life. The classic 


design has dug itself in as 
one of the basic items of any ward- 
robe, but many variations have 
been added, not only as decora- 
tions but to the actual shape as 
well. Armholes are squared or 
continued as the outline of a 
shallow shoulder yoke. The sleeves 
are set in well below the normal, 
taking on the fashionable outline. 
Round necklines are raised on the 
sweaters to emerge above the 
cardigan, or they are dipped to a 
V when there is a collar that can 
be either pulled outside or tucked 
in so that it does not show. The 
horizontal neckline, a slit across 
the shoulders, is new, generally 
decorated by a narrow fancy band 
knitted into the edges or a line of 
colour near the edge which is 
repeated down the fronts of the 
cardigan. 

All these twinsets are knitted 
from fine wool or cashmere and 
look very sleek and ¢lose fitting. 
They tend to be shorter than the 
last set. Orlon twinsets keep to 
the classic pattern without the 
fancy edgings and to pale colours, 
though a deep peacock blue and 
an amber yellow have been added 
recently. Morley have produced 
nylon twinsets that are treated 
by the Ban-lon process that in- 
creases the bulk of the ordinary 
yarn to make it twice as absorbent. 
Each individual filament is 


Two colours blend for this cashmere twinset with the effect of misting the 
background (Braemar) 
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A celadon green cashmere twinset 

with a fancy border and three-quarter 

sleeves that are set in below the 
shoulder line (Ballantyne) 


permanently crimped so that the 
yarn is like a coiled spring. Be- 
cause of this the garments when 
washed always return to their 
original shape. 

The woollen thick-knits tend 
to look less heavy this winter and 
full-length coats as well as three- 
quarter-length ones have been 
added to the straight cardigans. 
At ai: sengths the coats button 
down the front and keep narrow 
outlines and narrow shoulders and 
are generally collarless. The long 
coats are knitted in fine ribbed 
patterns in both bright colours and 
pale, though white and_ stone 
seem to be most popular. 

Sweaters veer from the very 
fine and clinging with high necks 
to chunky thick-knit ones. Some 
of the fine ones take the deep 
squared armhole, but many of the 
thicker ones have a much closer 
fit to the armholes than last 
season, so they look more shapely. 
The deep folds below the arm- 
holes are going out. Wools and 
cottons look smart when horizon- 
tally ribbed all over with plain 
collars. These are fine in texture 
and sometimes woven with elastic 
so that they fit very sleekly under 
a suit. ; . : 

The theme at Hupperts seems 
to be simple lines and gay colours. 
All the woollens are in bright 
colours and there are many in 
stripes. These are often two tones 
in one colour’ plus another 
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contrasting colour, and they are very brightand attractive, 
often with the pattern worked horizontally. The fine wool 
jerseys are made on classic lines or have “bat-wing” 
sleeves; often they have a deep V or front opening. 
Cardigans come in all colours, and there are some elegant 
cashmere ones with sequins and pearls decorating the 
front in light patterns, as well as some charming twinsets 
bordered with ribbons down the front and round the neck- 
line of the jumper. The thick-knits are again in bright 
colours and stripes, often ribbed with patterns worked 
horizontally. Many of the short ones fit the waist snugly 
and are ideal for wearing with either full skirts, dirndl or 
circular. 


HERE are interesting new constructions among the 

skirts to compete with all these novelties on top. 
Many of the couturiers have started to make ready-to- 
wear skirts and one of the best designs in these collections 
is a grey worsted skirt among the Digby Morton casuals. 
For this a very slimming and elegant line has been created 
by flat tucks that are set in diagonally all round at the 
waist and then taper away over the hips. The result is a 
gentle flare below the knees, and the slanting lines over 
the hips are most flattering. Another design has big 


This evening sweater is of gossamer white wool and the front 
is covered with mother-of-pearl sequins (Jaeger) 


diamond-shaped pockets put in with points on 
the waist, and a leather belt slots through. This is 
slightly gored, which is easier for many people 
than the straight skirt and decidedly more comfortable 
for walking in. 

The skirts in fine smooth cloth that are made of 
four or five wide box pleats again look very different. 
On others the box pleats are more numerous, and 
between them there are double inverted pleats. Bouclé 
knitted skirts are shown for the bouclé jumpers. 
These are clinging, knitted round and round rather 
than up and down, so that they keep their shape. The 
Everglaze cotton skirts completely lined with “‘vyline”’ 
and completely washable look smart cut with many 
gores. The dirndl skirts are made in fabrics of a soft 
texture and pleated into the waist so that they hang 
limply. They are, again, quite different from the 
crisp-looking gores and pleats or the straight skirts. 

The shoe manufacturers begin to show their 
wares for spring and summer. Bally feature laced 
shoes in all the styles, for walking as well as for cock- 
tail time and dancing in satin. Every shoe in the range 
is light and the lasts are even slenderer than ever. 
There is a tendency for the vamps to mount towards 
the instep as the whole theme is taken from the 
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A sheath dress in ivory wool is knitted in a twisted rib. Its sweater bodice with three-quarter 
sleeves has deep armholes and a collarless neckline (Susan Small) 
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A straight cardigan is knitted in a smart lozenge pattern 


in green and coral on white (Dorville) 


Poiret period. Heels are lower 
and curve under. Colours seem 
paler than ever with blond 
that is the tint of a blanched 
almond, wedgwood green, a 
warm beige, or a faint French 
grey. The stronger shoes for 
tweeds look smart in a warm 
deepish beige in brushed 
leather, unlined and_ laced. 
Laced kid shoes in grey or 
beige have low heels that curve 
under slightly. 

A muted blue, deep in 
tone but not bright, makes a 
pretty evening suéde court 
shoe with a square-cut steel 
buckle. This has the fashion- 
able period look with a pointed 
toe and incurving heel, high 
but not outrageously so. 
Turkish mules made from 
supple black gloving suéde are 
curved up at the toe and 
decorated by a small rhine- 
stone orb that dangles on the 
point of the vamp nearly on the 
instep. The blond satin lace- 
ups have three holes and a deep 
tongue slit at the top that 
emerges out of the low-cut 
vamp. Sandals keep to closed 
fronts and open backs, and 
satin court shoes are lightly 
beaded on the pointed toes. 

In the Brevitt collection 
colour plays an important part. 
New materials are a suéde that 
has a silky sheen about it and 
calf which has a miniature 
grained appearance and _ is 
extremely supple and therefore 
comfortable to wear. 

P. Joyce” REYNOLDS. - 
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